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The Setting: 
Oriya Literature 


Ko Charan Das is deservedly one of the most celebrated writers 
in India today. He writes primarily in Oriya, the language of his 
native state of Orissa. Orissa is bordered on the north by Bihar and 
Bengal and on the south by the state of Andhra Pradesh. To the east is 
the Bay of Bengal. Orissa is perhaps best known for the famous temples 
at Bhuvaneshvara, Konarak, and Puri. A 1991 census counted approxi- 
mately thirty-two million speakers of Oriya. 

Historically, writing in vernacular languages in India had posed 
something of a challenge to the elite and orthodox literary culture of 
India’s classical language, Sanskrit. Only the so-called heterodox 
religious groups, the Buddhists and Jains, accepted and encouraged 
writing in a vernacular language. Both Buddhists and Jains used early 
vernaculars, called Middle Indic, for religious texts and secular com- 
positions. For all others in early and medieval India, Sanskrit was con- 
sidered to be the only proper language for the educated and the only 
language in which to write serious literature or discuss philosophy. The 
New Indic vernacular literatures, ancestors of today’s languages, made 
their appearance at different times on the subcontinent. Oriya literature 
is said to have begun in the fifteenth century C.E. with an Oriya version 
of the great Sanskrit epic, the Mahabharata, by Sarala Das. For the next 
three hundred years, writing in Oriya was with few exceptions in verse 
and its subject matter was predominantly religious. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the translation of the Mahabharata was followed by a translation 
into Oriya of the other major Sanskrit epic, the Ramayana, by Balarama 
Dasa. At about the same time, Jagannatha Dasa rendered the important 
Sanskrit Vaishnava devotional text, the Bhagavata Purana, into Oriya. 
Balarama Dasa and Jagannatha Dasa are both known as members of a 
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group of five poets, the “Panca Sakha,” who espoused a form of the 
Vaishnava faith that is unique to Orissa. All of these poets wrote about 
the god Vishnu, specifically in his form as the god Jagannatha, “Lord 
of the World,” who resides in the temple at Puri, Orissa’s most famous 
pilgrimage site. To this group of five Vaishnava poets are ascribed 
a number of hymns to Vishnu and a number of short philosophical 
texts, often abstruse and difficult to understand. The philosophical 
texts, also in verse, deal with such diverse topics as the creation of the 
world, the nature of God, and predictions of the future. They also 
include details about rituals to be performed and mantras to be recited. 
The Vaishnavism of the Panca Sakha poets was an esoteric tradition 
that had been heavily influenced by Tantric Buddhism. Its practice cen- 
tered around yogic control of the breath and recitation of the divine 
names. Although some of the poetry of the Panca Sakha poets is still 
widely recited, the transmission of the esoteric teachings has not been 
maintained. 

When we consider the origins of prose writing in Oriya, we are not 
surprised to find that, as is the case with other vernacular languages in 
India, prose compositions in Oriya appeared long after the develop- 
ment of its rich poetic tradition. Early prose compositions often imi- 
tated the complex syntax and rhetorical devices of the Sanskrit court 
romance, itself a highly artificial literary creation. Colloquial prose 
writing had existed in Sanskrit in medieval times and there had been a 
lively tradition of storytelling in colloquial Sanskrit and Middle Indic, 
particularly among the Jains. Nonetheless, outside these heterodox 
circles medieval authors seemed surprisingly reluctant to exploit the 
potential of the colloquial spoken language as a medium for literary 
prose. This reluctance carried over into modern times, so much so that 
historians of modern literatures can often point to a particular author 
or literary work, usually belonging to the end of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, as the start of a given vernacular prose literature. For Oriya, the 
founding figure is Fakir Mohan Senapati (1843-1918), who is generally 
considered to be the father of Oriya prose writing in general and the 
originator of the Oriya short story. 

In their introduction to their translations of some of Fakir Mohan’s 
short stories, Leelawati and K. K. Mohapatra discuss his deep commit- 
ment to the Oriya language (Fakir Mohan Senapati: Selected Stories [New 
Delhi: Indus, 1995]). In Fakir Mohan’s day, there were certain interest 
groups that wished to convince British administrators that Oriya was 
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nothing more than a dialect of Bengali. Fakir Mohan was determined 
that Oriya be recognized as a language in its own right, with its own 
unique creative potential. One of his first steps was to write mathemat- 
ics, geography, and history textbooks in Oriya for schoolchildren, 
so that they could learn in their own language and would not have to 
rely on books written in Bengali. In 1868, he founded a printing estab- 
lishment for Oriya writing, from which he published an Oriya literary 
magazine and a newsletter. It would be almost thirty years before he 
began writing the novels and short stories that today are considered to 
be the beginnings of Oriya prose literature. 

Kishori Charan Das has written a brief history of Oriya prose 
fiction in his English introduction to a collection of translations of Oriya 
stories, Beyond the Roots: An Anthology of Oriya Short Stories (Delhi: 
National Book Trust, 1996). He has also written an essay on the subject 
in Oriya, “Shatabdir Kaladrishti: Kshudragalpa” (“The Artistic Vision 
of the Last Century: The Short Story”); it was recently published 
in a festschrift presented to K. C. Das on the occasion of his seventy- 
fifth birthday (Gadyashilpi Kishoricarana, Abhinandana Grantha [Bhuva- 
neshvara: Bholanath Press, 1999}). In both of these essays, as he traces 
the history of the modern Oriya short story, K. C. Das emphasizes the 
debt that Oriya literature owes to Fakir Mohan. Fakir Mohan was the 
first to use the everyday language of the village in his stories; his writ- 
ing also showed a profound consciousness of the role that literature can 
play as an instrument of social change by exposing injustices in society. 

K. C. Das focuses on one story in particular, “Rebati,” which has 
been translated by the Mohapatras in their collection of Fakir Mohan’s 
stories. Das sees in Fakir Mohan, and particularly in this one story, the 
promise of much that was to come in Oriya literature. “Rebati” is a 
seemingly simple tale of a village girl whose father breaks with tradition 
and allows her to learn to read and write. The family is wiped out by 
cholera, leaving only the old grandmother, who hurls abuse at Rebati, 
blaming her unwomanly desire to be literate for the family’s misfor- 
tunes. Das considers “Rebati” a fully developed short story despite the 
fact that in his estimation it is the first real short story in Oriya. Perhaps 
its greatest achievement for Das is its tone, at once compassionate and 
ironic. The story concludes with the ignorant grandmother’s impreca- 
tions, which Das feels evoke not only sorrow and anger in the reader 
but also a bitter smile in response to what he calls in English Fakir 
Mohan’s “black humor.” As we shall see, Das’s stories often have their 
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own black humor; in many of them, he, too, achieves a striking blend 
of these two otherwise discordant moods: compassion and irony. 

Fakir Mohan had many worthy successors. They continued to see 
in their writing a means for social improvement, taking as their subjects 
the downtrodden and dispossessed. They often wrote in a melodra- 
matic language that today seems less effective than it might once have 
been. The earliest Oriya writers were also deeply involved in the move- 
ment for Indian independence. In their activism, they were no different 
from those writing in other languages in India in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. K. C. Das mentions the Hindi author 
Premchand (1880-1936), the Bengali Bankimcandra Chatterji (1838- 
94), and the Assamese Lakshminatha Bezbarua (1864-1938) as simi- 
larly deeply engaged with contemporary political and social issues. He 
notes that the focus on social injustice persisted longer in Oriya writing 
than it did in other languages, and he cites as a possible cause for the 
continuing preoccupation with inequalities and exploitation in society 
the history and economic conditions of Orissa, which had long been 
ruled from afar by conquering powers that knew little of the day to day 
struggles of their subjects. He also notes as distinctive of this phase of 
Oriya fiction its restraint; despite its commitment to bettering society, 
Oriya literature never became aggressively revolutionary in its tone. 

Oriya fiction would eventually turn inward, although social protest 
remains an important element in some of it. Gradually, the focus of the 
short story has expanded or contracted, if you like, from these earlier 
efforts to depict the injustices of society as a whole to a minute explo- 
ration of the individuals in that society, their needs, their thoughts, their 
motivations. K. C. Das cites as an example of this shift a short story 
from a late collection by Gopinath Mohanty (1914-91), who is one of 
Orissa’s best-known writers. In many of his early works, Gopinath 
wrote movingly of Orissa’s most marginal inhabitants, the tribals in the 
jungle regions. Arun Kumar Mohanty, in his introduction to his trans- 
lation of Dadi Budha, the Ancestor (Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1997), 
describes Gopinath’s long engagement with the tribal peoples of Orissa. 
Like Fakir Mohan, Mohanty was a writer by avocation. Most of his pro- 
fessional career was spent among the tribals as a member of the Orissa 
Administrative Service. In addition to writing twenty-four novels, ten 
collections of short stories, plays, essays, and several books on the lan- 
guages of the tribals, Gopinath translated Tolstoy’s War and Peace and 
Gorky’s My Universities into Oriya. His best-known works of fiction are 
undoubtedly Paraja (1945, translated into English by Bikram K. Das 
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[Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1987]) and Amrtar Santan (Ilahabad: 
Bharati Bhandar Sahitya Akedemi. 1957). Both deal with the tribals and 
dramatic events in the lives of their communities. But in the story that 
K. C. Das discusses, “Town Bus,” the protagonist is a perfectly ordinary 
middle-class man. There is no hint of exploitation or oppression 
imposed from outside; the story focuses on one very ordinary individ- 
ual’s very ordinary desire to transcend the boredom of his life and find 
some greater meaning to his otherwise humdrum existence. Das 
applauds the change from the more polemical fiction of the social novel 
to the current efforts to examine individual consciousness, although he 
stresses that no author is dogmatically committed to one or the other: 
social activism or psychological realism, good fiction demands atten- 
tion to both. Das also sees this shift away from social concerns as 
common to Indian writing as a whole and not just confined to writing 
in Oriya. 

From its early beginnings in social protest and Oriya and Indian 
nationalism, prose writing in Oriya has produced some of India’s finest 
fiction to date. We have already met Fakir Mohan Senapati and 
Gopinath Mohanty; I might add here Kalindi Charan Panigrahi 
(1901-92). Both Kalindi Charan and Gopinath Mohanty were honored 
with one of India’s most prestigious awards, the Padma Bhushan, for 
their literary works. K. C. Das thus belongs in a distinguished line of 
Oriya authors, but, as the reader of these stories will quickly see, his is 
a very distinctive voice. Perhaps no other writer in Oriya has probed 
the individual and his tangled thoughts with such uncompromising 
honesty. He has been the recipient of some of India’s highest literary 
awards. His work has been widely translated into English and a num- 
ber of India’s languages: Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Gujarati, Malayalam, 
Kannada, Assamese, and Telugu. Some stories have also been trans- 
lated into French, Spanish, Russian, and Arabic. 


K.C. DAs 


K. C. Das was born on March 1, 1924, in Cuttack, Orissa, the son 
of Shri Bipra Charan Das, a district and sessions judge, and Srimati 
Sitamani Devi. He graduated from Patna University in 1942 with a 
degree in history and distinction in English and Sanskrit. He received 
his M.A. in history in 1942 from Patna University and in 1947 was 
awarded an L.L.B from Utkal University. He married Shrimati Kumari 
Das the same year. They have five children and, at last count, nine 
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grandchildren. He was employed in the Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service, from which he retired in 1982, as an additional deputy comp- 
troller and auditor general of India, having served as accountant gen- 
eral of various states and the central government. 

Throughout his career as a civil servant, K. C. Das pursued a sec- 
ond career as a writer. He began to write poems and short stories in his 
early twenties. Although he has written and published stories, poems, 
and essays in English, the majority of his literary output is in Oriya. He 
has published sixteen collections of short stories, four novels, a collec- 
tion of poems, and five volumes of essays. He is also a distinguished 
translator; he has translated two English novels, The Last Labyrinth of 
Arun Joshi and Rich Like Us of Nayantara Sehgal, into Oriya. He has 
also translated several volumes of his own stories into English. His col- 
lected stories in Oriya are now being issued by Friends Publishers in 
Cuttack. Three volumes have appeared to date. In these collections, 
Das revisits each story with a brief afterword in which he reflects on the 
story, sometimes on its reception, and sometimes on his intentions as 
an author, but always with warmth and sardonic humor on the foibles 
of his characters. 

K. C. Das has written extensively about himself as an artist. 
In an intriguing essay in English, “Literature and Cultural Identity: 
How 1 See Myself in Relation to the Country I Live In (A Personal 
Statement),” recently published in the festschrift mentioned earlier, he 
speaks of the bafflement he has felt when faced with the enormity of 
India and the enormity of the responsibility of being an “Indian 
author,” if that implies that somehow, some way, he must attempt to 
speak for the whole of that multilingual, socially diverse, and (in many 
cases to him) unknown country. Being a writer in India, he says, has 
made him constantly aware of “the other.” Having lived in Delhi next 
door to a South Indian Christian, for example, with whom he shared 
hours of conversation in English, their one common language, on the 
ins and outs of politics, Das notes somewhat wistfully that his neighbor 
remained frustratingly “other” to him. From language to religion to the 
smells of cooking, his closest neighbor belonged to a world that was 
alien to his own. While Western writers have often spoken of the 
anomie of the city dweller, the Indian urbanite is isolated from his 
neighbors in far more basic terms. Das speaks eloquently of his sense 
of inadequacy as a writer when faced with the overwhelming com- 
plexity and diversity of Indian society; if his urban neighbor is hope- 
lessly “other,” the village farmer of Orissa is no less so. He suggests that 
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his predilection for the short story is only one reaction to the size and 
elusiveness of India as a whole. “Sometimes,” he says, “I wonder 
whether my preference for the microcosmic canvas of a short story or 
the quintessential statement of a poem is because I have not been able 
to relate properly to my country, whether I have been content with nib- 
blings because her personality is beyond me.” Das also speaks of a 
sense of anguish that goes beyond any simple sense of inadequacy, of 
a pain of “laceration” at being torn from the elusive whole that is India. 
But, he adds, even a sense of inadequacy can also be a stimulant. If cul- 
tural diversity makes him feel inadequate, it also impels him to pursue 
an in-depth understanding of his subjects. 

Faced with so many “others,” Das’s choice has been to write about 
what he feels is least “other” in the perplexing multifariousness of 
India; he writes about his own class, but even there he says he is not 
free from the plague of otherness, for he also feels alienated from his 
own social class, whose hypocrisies and foolishness he exposes in some 
of his stories. But beyond his inadequacy and alienation he seeks an 
empathy that bridges the gap between himself and the others he writes 
about. Perhaps it is his complex relationship with his fictional subjects 
that helps us as readers to enter Das’s fictional world; reader and author 
ultimately share both puzzlement and that sense of familiarity that is 
born of empathy. 

In another essay in English, “My Writing, My Times,” written when 
he was seventy years old and included in the same festschrift, Das 
speaks about another aspect of his fiction that will be immediately 
apparent to the reader of the stories translated here. This is the dis- 
parity they expose between appearance and reality, particularly in the 
realm of human emotions. Characters in some of the stories speak to 
each other in one language, while we are privy to inner monologues 
that tell a very different tale. Human relationships are riddled with 
deceptions, self-deceptions, and mutual deceptions; even a relationship 
with God shares the same tense ambiguities that mark human relation- 
ships. In searching for an explanation for his preoccupation with gaps 
between reality and appearance, in this essay Das describes the exter- 
nal events of his life that may have conditioned his thinking. He tells us 
that he began writing in the late 1930s, sharing the exuberant hopes of 
the struggle for Indian independence. His romanticism, he says, was 
short-lived, however; perhaps, he says, the realities of the Great Famine 
in Bengal played a role in his early disillusionment. As an eighteen- 
year-old student returning from Patna to Orissa, he saw the corpses 
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of the famine victims littering the rail tracks; when he wrote his first 
story at age twenty, it was about callous indifference to the suffering of 
the poor. 

But it was his career as a government official that Das tells us awak- 
ened him to the different levels of discourse in social situations and the 
often incompatible views of reality that actors in any social situation 
may have. In 1947, when India gained independence, Das assumed his 
first government position as deputy magistrate and collector in Puri. He 
soon learned that “officialese” was a language all its own, often having 
very little to do with the reality he perceived. He also learned quickly 
that the promise of independence, marred by the bloodshed of 
Partition, would be further marred by corruption. Such, he tells us, 
were the formative influences on his writing: practical encounters with 
reality rather than lessons learned from other writers. At the same time, 
he stresses that he writes from his imagination; it is the sum total of 
lived experience that is the raw material of his stories, and not any sin- 
gle event to which he was a witness, as he tells us in another essay, “The 
Inside Story: An Introduction” (originally published in Indian Literature 
in 1986). 

Das began to write in earnest when he was thirty. He wrote mostly 
short stories, “focusing on the strangeness of things, in terms of the 
divide between appearance and reality, in all kinds of personal, inter- 
personal and social situations.” He continues: 

The divides have obsessed me, an unkind critic is apt to 

say, and I cannot but plead guilty to the charge. The dark 

shadows, not necessarily in the philosophic parlance of T. S. 

Eliot, that fall between thought and action, conscious thought 

and unconscious motivation, protestations of love and the 

enjoyment of common sex, the romantic image of poverty 

and the benign apathy with which we treat the poor, etc. etc. 

The list is endless, and I have done no more than trying to 

convey, variously, the painfully black humor contained in the 

situation. In a tone of gentle irony when I am amused, and in 

a not-so-gentle manner, termed by a critic as “devastating” 

when I am not (“My Writing, My Times”). 

But, like his sense of alienation, his exposé of these divides does not 
stop there. If empathy holds out the promise of filling the yawning gap 
between individuals, then the search for transcendence in human life 
holds out the promise of bridging the gap between appearance and 
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reality in human interactions. As Das tells us, “Merciless as I have been 
in exposing the inner man who is oblivious of or ignores the ‘divides’ 
which would have troubled him if he were a sensitive person capable 
of some intellection, I have also tried my best to note his urges, often 
unclear and inarticulate, towards a higher life” (“My Writing, My 
Times”). 


THE STORIES IN THIS COLLECTION 


The stories I have translated here, with the exception of “Once I 
Had an Auntie,” all appeared in the 1980s. “Once I Had an Auntie” 
appeared in the collection Thakur Ghara, the Prayer Room (1975), which 
received the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1976. “The Journey” appeared 
in a collection of that name in 1980. “The Jasmine Bud and the Servant 
Girl” appeared in the collection Bhinna Pamsa, Other Ashes (1984), which 
received the Sarala Puraskar in 1985. “When God Is King” and “Fly 
Away Little Birdie” appeared in the collection Sita Lahari, Cold Waves 
of 1986, while “Chakadi’s Krishna,” “Not Just Compassion,” “The 
Alleyway Cinema,” and “Mr. Absent-Minded, his Wife, and Com- 
pany” all come from Trayovimsamrtyu, the Twenty-third Death, published 
in 1987. “Once I Had an Auntie” was translated by the author under the 
title “There Was an Auntie” in The Prayer Room and Other Stories (Delhi: 
Sahitya Akademi, 1993). K. C. Das kindly read all of the present trans- 
lations and made suggestions, though I must take full responsibility for 
their flaws and inadequacies. 

In the case of a writer as prolific as K. C. Das, and one who writes 
so honestly about his own work, it seems risky indeed to generalize 
about the work as a whole. Nonetheless, I would venture to say that the 
stories translated here are typical of much of his recent fiction. The 
setting of the stories is urban, and most of the characters are middle- 
class, something that we might expect from what Das has told us of his 
choices as an author and something that might make them more easily 
accessible to a North American reader than other examples of con- 
temporary Indian fiction. But these are by no means simple stories. 
They are, as Das has told us, about “divides,” about gaps between 
realities and imagination. In complex shifts between direct dialogue, 
interior monologue, and what I can only call interior or imagined 
dialogue, Das lovingly but mercilessly exposes his characters’ thoughts, 
their self-deceptions, and the games they play with each other. These 
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are stories about human weaknesses, the fallibility of human relation- 
ships, and the strategies we adopt to cope with our failures. They are 
also about coming to terms with unpleasant, sometimes shocking truths 
about ourselves and others. 

In addition, all of the characters in these stories struggle valiantly to 
establish for themselves some sense of individuality within the context 
of a complex nexus of social relationships. Often the struggle is marked 
by emotional violence, a pervasive sense of guilt, and tortuous denials 
of less acceptable feelings and motives. The mother and daughter in 
“Chakadi’s Krishna,” the old man in “Mr. Absent-Minded, his Wife, 
and Company” and “The Journey,” the “Alleyway Cinema” patron, the 
rejected lover in “The Jasmine Bud and the Servant Girl,” each in his 
or her own way struggles to establish a personal identity that is some- 
how protected against incursions from the outside world and the 
demands of children, partners in love and marriage, and fathers and 
mothers. The stories agree that they do so at their peril; there is a cost 
to oneself and to others. The stories also explore a range of human 
emotions and motivations in all their conflicting untidiness. “Not Just 
Compassion” pleads with us in the narrator’s voice to use our own 
compassion in interpreting some of these motives. Some of the stories 
juxtapose different lifestyles and in so doing ask us to question the very 
foundations of our own choices. “Fly Away Little Birdie” sets a father, 
who has found meaning in the stillness of a flower in his garden, against 
a son, who seems addicted to an excess of action; “When God Is King” 
asks us to see the educated lawyer with his intellectualizing and his 
sense of superiority side by side with the simple tailor and his unwa- 
vering faith in a god who could rob him of what he loves most dearly. 
Each illuminates the other, a partial truth, a part of some whole that 
remains undescribed, the relationship among its competing elements 
left unresolved. There are in fact few neat resolutions in these stories 
and no simple answers. 

K. C. Das comments frequently on his own work; as we have seen, 
the publication of his collected stories has given him the opportunity to 
comment on every story included in the multivolume collection. One 
of the comments he often makes is that fiction cannot solve life’s prob- 
lems; it can only depict them. None of these stories has an “ending,” if 
by that we mean something that ties up all the loose ends and leaves 
the reader feeling satisfied that the author has taken care of everything. 
In his introduction to Beyond the Roots, Das cites André Gide’s con- 
tention that the color of truth is closer to gray than to black and white; 
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our minds house contradictory desires and thoughts that are impos- 
sible to reduce to simple alternatives. Das’s recent fiction embraces this 
dictum unhesitatingly. The truths of these stories are gray; our ambiva- 
lence about their characters is a response to their complexity and the 
sometimes brutal honesty with which they reveal themselves to us. 
These stories challenge us to look beyond the surface patterns of action, 
which may seem to be tending toward some conclusion, some solution, 
into the tumult of the often conflicting desires and thoughts in a per- 
son’s mind. No matter how the story ends, we know that the middle- 
class housewife in “Once I Had an Auntie” cannot throw away her past 
with the simple act of giving back the amulet; it is just as unlikely that 
the rejected middle-aged lover in “The Jasmine Bud and the Servant 
Girl” will find his sacrificial lamb ready to take on the burden of his 
sins; indeed, perhaps he has only added to his burden of guilt. And 
where does “The Journey” really lead? Perhaps Das’s most penetrating 
exposés are of the relationships of children with their parents and par- 
ents with their children. It is the special gift of his stories that we can- 
not really side with either in this eternal conflict; we know too much by 
the time we have finished the stories to be satisfied with monolithic 
answers. The power of all of the stories translated here is really not in 
any answers they give us but lies rather in their questions, which they 
may even seem to pose differently each time we reread them. 

In K. C. Das’s comments on the state of Oriya fiction in Beyond the 
Roots and his remarks on his own stories published in his collected 
works, we are as likely to encounter the names of Gide and Dostoevsky 
as we are of Indian authors like Tagore. Recently, when I asked him 
about the writers who have most influenced his work, Das named sev- 
eral. He began with Gopinath Mohanty, whom, he said, he admires for 
his expansion of the potential of the Oriya language and his sensuous 
imagery. From Somerset Maugham, he said, he learned how effective 
simple and lively dialogue can be in a story, and, he added, reading 
Maugham had developed his penchant for irony. But the writer whom 
he mentions most often when he writes about writing is Dostoevsky, 
whose insight into the spiritual anguish of the artist he continues to find 
deeply moving. 

Das’s literary world transcends national boundaries. Indeed, the 
rejected lover in “The Jasmine Bud and the Servant Girl” chides the 
daughter of his former mistress for her lack of literary sophistication; 
hasn’t she, he asks, ever read the Bengali author Tarashankar 
Bandyopadhyay, the Oriya author Gopinath Mohanty, or Thomas 
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Hardy? The three make equal claim on the attention of this young 
Delhi college student. A remark like this is a strong reminder to us that 
there is little point in bracketing these Indian authors and by extension 
trying to situate the fiction of K. C. Das purely within an Indian con- 
text. While a character like Damu the tailor in “When God Is King” 
may seem to us impossible outside the setting of India or the old man’s 
vision at the temple in “The Journey” may seem to us uniquely Indian, 
the larger issues that the stories raise are universal. Like the thoughts of 
the characters in them, these stories resist being put into a rigid classi- 
ficatory scheme. If in them we hear the voice of Gide with his gray 
truth, we also sense the tantalizing promise of some larger Truth that is 
capable of encompassing all of the small conflicting truths. This Truth 
seems more like that of ancient philosophical systems than our modern 
truths. These stories, then, are many things at once. That is their rich- 
ness and their challenge. And the hope behind these translations is that 
one day it will not only be a college student in Delhi who can claim as 
her literary heritage these stories, and others, written in Oriya, Bengali, 
and English. 
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OD 
Once J Had an Auntie 


I: was early morning. Sleep lingered yet in her eyes, while the steam 
rose from her untouched teacup. The bell rang. Her children were 
still in bed, no doubt; Mrs. Reva Mohanty had no choice but to go and 
open the door herself. The steam rising from her teacup touched the 
gentle spring breeze and seemed all the more inviting. 

You could clearly see the marks of last night’s sleep on her body, 
the lines under her blouse and at her waist (the blouse was a little tight, 
and the loose bedsheet must also have left its imprint). Mrs. Mohanty 
was just over forty. 

The guest showed no signs of embarrassment when he saw Mrs. 
Mohanty’s sleepy face. He touched her feet in respectful greeting as a 
broad smile spread over his dark face. 

“It’s me. Don’t you recognize me?” 

His face was dark, but that wasn’t the only thing about him she 
noticed. He had a small moustache and was wearing tight green pants 
and a garish orange shirt. There was a handkerchief tied at his wrist. 
His left eye was twitching. 

A twitching left eye. A belly that seemed unnaturally swollen and a 
voice more like a wail. But what she’d always noticed was that left eye 
that kept twitching, as if it wanted both to announce to the world the 
child’s miserable state and lay the blame for it on all and sundry. “Tell 
me, why did you bring me into this world? If you don’t tell me I won’t 
drink my milk.” 

Beneath the thin moustache and the young man’s crude physical 
presence she recognized a child she had once known and disliked. 
Suddenly she was face to face with memories of twenty years ago. 
Without thinking, Reva Mohanty stepped back. Then she took hold of 
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herself. She told herself that this sudden sinking feeling was nothing, 
really nothing at all. It was as if she were living in a jet plane, carefully 
insulated from the outside world, when suddenly it plunged from thir- 
teen to ten thousand feet. But there was no reason why the air and 
moisture in the plane should suffer any consequences. No one would 
ever dream of breaking the thick glass window pane and touching the 
edges of the swirling black clouds. This young man had come. So she 
remembered Auntie Mandi, that was all. Anyway, her cup of tea was 
getting cold. 

Reva Mohanty opened her mouth. Her open lips and wide open 
eyes let her guest know that she recognized him. Oh yes, she certainly 
recognized him, and she was surprised to see him but pleased nonethe- 
less. Yes, yes, she recognized him. She sat for some time in silence 
before she said, “Oh, it’s you.... What a surprise!” 

The guest kept his lips tightly pursed in an effort to display some 
semblance of a broad smile. “It’s me. I’ve come to see you. Take a good 
look at me.” 

Reva Mohanty quickly sized him up. Auntie Mandi’s son was 
always naughty, but this young man looked positively good for noth- 
ing. 1 heard that he’d quit school. I heard that he had been going from 
door to door looking for work; he can’t seem to keep a job for more 
than a month. He fights with everyone and then quits. Someone told 
me he’d married a poor girl and had two children. Yes, I’ve kept track 
of him. It must be ages since I’ve seen him, but I figured he would look 
just like this. He looks so common with that little moustache and those 
tight pants.... He can’t fool me. He won’t charm me and flatter me and 
make off with money from me. Auntie once told me, “Reva, give him 
a good slap. It’s not like he’s never had one before. That’s what he 
deserves, he’s such a useless child. He thinks I’m too weak to do any- 
thing. He thinks I won’t say a word. It’s true. 1 can’t bring myself to hit 
him. But he doesn’t have to act so high and mighty in front of me.” 

Reva Mohanty invited him into the dining room for a cup of tea 
(I won’t be rude to Auntie Mandi’s son). She even suggested that 
he might want to freshen up in the bathroom. It was easier that way, 
easier than saying words she couldn’t bring herself to say. 

Auntie Mandi’s son Braja, also known as Babua, didn’t say a word 
either but went about his business of freshening up. 

Reva’s two daughters, Jayanti and Vaijayanti, were surprised to see 
the young man marching confidently around their house; to them, with 
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his cheap and vulgar outfit, he seemed a creature of an entirely differ- 
ent universe. To their question, “Who’s that?” their mother responded 
with stony silence. “You don’t need to know. Just keep quiet and go 
about your business.” The two girls were clever enough to know that 
this unusual guest was somehow related to them. He wasn’t the only 
peculiar visitor they’d seen. There had been others; Mommy and 
Daddy seemed to them to have crawled out of some dark cave, and 
there were others, from the same dark cave or jungle or village or what- 
ever it was, who would show up on their doorstep. They were all some- 
how related to them, distant uncles or cousins, aunties and such. All 
that was required of the girls was to say hello politely and then disap- 
pear. Well, then, was this young man also a relative? What was wrong 
with saying hello to him, too? 

Funny, but it was hard to describe exactly what he looked like. 
There was nothing particularly distinctive about his face; he looked like 
hundreds of other useless young men who wandered about town, dark 
skinned with small moustaches. He had come to their house for some 
reason or other; once he stepped across the threshold back into the 
streets he would disappear into the crowd. No one would be able to 
pick him out any more. 

But Reva Mohanty wasn’t looking at his face; she didn’t want to 
look at him at all. Auntie Mandi’s son.... Just being confronted with 
him again, wasn’t that enough of a shock? 

A shock. As she continued to act the polite hostess, the glass win- 
dows of her jet plane slowly began to dissolve. She had made herself a 
second cup of tea; it wasn’t particularly hot, but she suddenly began to 
feel as if the ordinary midmorning sun rising in the sky would reduce 
her to ashes with its fierce heat. It was as if some unexpected outside 
force was scorching her and she lacked the strength to fight back. She 
hadn’t even had time to prepare herself for his visit; who’s prepared 
when friends bring with them some V.L.P. with an annoyingly raucous 
laugh; who’s prepared for the sight of an amorous husband on a moon- 
lit night, as appealing as some naked Jain monk? Does the cat give 
warning when it suddenly turns into a tiger and bites your finger? Now 
here was Auntie Mandi’s son, appearing out of nowhere like a ghost to 
haunt the coveted morning of the wife of the company manager and 
her two charming daughters. 

It was Auntie Mandi’s ghost, not her son. She had no son. She’d 
had no one at all. 
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Auntie Mandi loved me; she really loved me. No. No. That's not 
right. It wasn’t me she loved; she loved my oldest daughter. She loved 
my firstborn daughter. 

Why is he sitting in silence like that? He answers the questions I 
ask, but otherwise he just sits there munching his bread; he glances at 
me when he thinks I’m not looking, as if to see if I really am the per- 
son Auntie Mandi told him about. What could she have told you, any- 
way; you were just an ugly, dirty child with a swollen belly, some stray 
she’d picked up somewhere, always whining, always up to no good. 

Why should I be getting angry? Reva Mohanty checked herself. 
There’s no reason for me to be mad and even less reason for me to feel 
afraid. So what if he tells me half-lies and half-truths, making me think 
about his now dead mother to try to get some money out of me. Let 
him ask me for money, so what? Ill give him what he asks for. I won’t 
be stingy. But...but, why won’t he talk to me? 

I’ve seen him a few times since Auntie Mandi died, but he was 
never this big and never quite this repulsive. Then I just thought of him 
as a past that I had long left behind me. Now he’s come, like the night 
watchman, to guard over that past, thrusting his stick firmly in the 
ground as if to warn me. Watch out! Time will pass and I will still be 
here, uglier than ever, more repulsive than ever. You can’t just tear the 
past into little pieces and throw it away. It stretches itself out, longer 
and longer. 

Reva Mohanty blamed her husband Sudhir. He could run away on 
the pretext of some business trip. If he were home, Auntie Mandi’s 
Babua wouldn’t have dared to behave this way. He would have said 
what he’d come to say, asked for whatever it was he’d come to ask for. 
But Sudhir is always running off and leaving me alone.... He wasn’t 
home on that fateful day, either. Auntie Mandi was there. From the 
windows of the dark hut you could see the ghostly shapes of tree trunks. 
Water kept dripping from them, drip, drip, without a stop. If water 
drips from a tree, does that mean the tree is crying? No, no, no one was 
crying that day. Only Auntie Mandi, who had dozed off leaning on the 
post of my sick child’s bed; from time to time, you could hear her 
whimper. 

Reva Mohanty spoke just a little louder. “Babua, you have two chil- 
dren, don’t you?” 

This was the answer, “I had three children. One died just two 
months ago.” There wasn’t really anything she could say. He’d had the 
final word. 
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Reva Mohanty let some time pass before she asked him something 
else. “Have you come looking for work?” 

“Oh, no. I have work. Ill be going back today.” 

Reva Mohanty was beginning to feel disgusted. She got up. What 
was the use of trying to make conversation with such a rude, unedu- 
cated boor? Whatever he had come for was fine with her. She couldn’t 
care less. She went into the kitchen and then into the garden. When she 
came back to the house, she asked her daughters all sorts of questions 
that she didn’t usually ask; suddenly she needed to know whether they 
had school or college today and when they would be coming home. 

Jayanti realized her mother was agitated about something. She 
thought for a minute and then said, “You rest today. I don’t have to go 
to college today. I don’t have classes. Ill go and talk with that man. PII 
find out what he wants.” 

Reva Mohanty was startled. “Are you crazy? Go. You go to college. 
You don’t even know who he is. He’s our Auntie Mandi’s son.” 

Jayanti couldn’t remember ever having heard Auntie Mandi’s 
name before. She was not entirely reassured, but she didn’t know what 
else to do except obey her mother and go to college. Not long after that, 
her younger sister, Vaijayanti, made a noisy exit and got on the school 
bus with her friends. 

Reva Mohanty was alone. Looking for something to do, she began 
to close all the windows in the house. She pulled the curtains over the 
open jalousied windows. That was her way of trying to keep the March 
sun from coming in~—stay there, she was saying. 

Even though she had some time to herself now, Reva Mohanty 
didn’t go to take a bath. That was her way of trying to keep the peace- 
ful cool of the water away from her—stay there, she was saying. 

She was like some goddess in heaven whose time had come. No 
longer able to stop her fall, she would show everyone just how well she 
could plunge. Look at me, she would say, see how I can fall. I won’t 
burn up when I hit the ground, Pll just keep right on falling, gently 
falling, further and further, down, down. Ill touch the life of death that 
I'd forgotten about, that I’d erased, and then VIII rise up again. Nothing 
will happen to me. I don’t need anyone’s help, not my husband’s, nor 
my daughters’, I don’t need anything at all, not heat, not water.... Not 
one of them was there for me that day when deep in my veins a moth- 
er’s blood pulsed...not like blood at all, like poison. No, no one was 
there for me then. On that day there was just me and Auntie Mandi... 
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Reva Mohanty forgot about Babua’s existence. She went into her 
bedroom and stretched out on her bed and called her memories to 
come to her. Babua peeked in at her door a few times. Seeing her lying 
there, he hesitated, wondering if he should say something. She never 
even acknowledged his presence. 

She was back in that hut, where she had been so happy, twenty 
years ago. She had just arrived as a new bride, and she treasured the 
odors of the earth and cow dung, the smells of the bodies in such close 
quarters, as if they were all the fragrance of first love. She thought to 
herself, “This is my life, my family, my world, from now on, forever. It 
will yield flowers and fruit. This is my little temple. Soon (the astrologer 
predicted that it would not take a year) a little god will raise his head, 
crying, wah, wah.” Her father had married her into this remote and 
backward village, sure that he had found her a worthy husband. But 
Sudhir never found anyone there who appreciated his good qualities, 
and he grew restless. He went from the village to the city, from the city 
to Calcutta and Bombay and everywhere. But it wasn’t so bad, really; 
when he was home he didn’t care about anything else. All he wanted 
to know about was Reva. He didn’t care if it was day or night, he had 
to have Reva. His unbridled lust for his wife made his old mother and 
young sister-in-law blush with embarrassment. It would take Sudhir 
some time to find a job, but it wouldn’t be long before the cries of an 
infant were heard. 

It was Auntie Mandi who first noticed that she was pregnant. 
“Reva, did I hear something...? 1 was wondering....” 

Why? Why? Why did it have to be her? Couldn’t someone else 
have noticed? My mother-in-law, my sister-in-law, some neighbor, 
some other auntie. Anyone else. Weren’t they also mothers? Didn’t 
they have eyes? 

Reva Mohanty bit her lips in anger. How many times did I ask God 
this and beg him for some answer? Aunt Mandi was the first to see the 
sparrow with the broken leg and nurse it; she was the first to find the 
blind dog and take care of it. She was the one who found the orphaned 
Babua and gave him her love. She took him in as her own son. But 
what would have been so awful if she hadn’t been the first one to notice 
the existence of my daughter? Would the flow of her compassion have 
dried up? 

Auntie Mandi was some distant relative of my husband’s family. I 
had no idea how long she had been living with them. I didn’t pay much 
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attention to the stories they told about her, how once she had had her 
own home but her husband had either gone mad and died or had sim- 
ply died of cholera. In any case, he had punished her for her ugliness; 
he had taken her youth and given her pain before being himself con- 
sumed by his own torments in a kind of living death. I had made my 
own place in this backward world with the mud and earth, my mother- 
in-law and Auntie Mandi, and my other relatives and friends. My world 
was my husband, my happiness, my child, my future. And it was all 
perfect. 

Why did she have to come out of nowhere, insisting, “Here I am. 
Here I am”? Why did she have to love me and my daughter? Why 
didn’t I know what would happen? 

If I had known, I would have run away. I wouldn’t have cared what 
anyone said. I would have just run far, far away, where there was no 
Auntie Mandi. And if I couldn’t do that, I would not have let my 
daughter come into existence. 

When she was born, Auntie Mandi was the happiest of everyone. 
Her face was like a round, flat frying pan, but her broad nose shook 
with delight and her spotless white teeth (she had given up eating betel 
after her husband died in acknowledgment of her widowed state) 
sparkled with a joy that she had never felt before and would never feel 
again. She was beside herself with joy. When I saw how much she 
loved my daughter, I was won over. 

It hadn’t been very long ago that I had seen her with the dog. The 
dog was a stray. Our servant, Rathia, had given the dog a good swift 
kick. Auntie Mandi found her and stuffed a bone in her mouth. I saw 
the expression on her face. I won’t deny that I could read on her face 
the marks that sorrow after sorrow had left there. Maybe it just wasn’t 
given me to see the bloom of compassion on that broad face, which had 
been left so scarred by unhappiness. But I will tell the truth. What I 
could see on her face was a sudden feeling of victory, that flash of pos- 
session, “I won. It's mine.” It was like the expression you see on a 
child’s face when she gets a new doll whose lifeless existence is even 
lower on the scale of things than the child’s own. 

But why didn’t I know? Why didn’t I know when I saw how she 
danced with joy at the birth of my first child? 

My new daughter laughed. 

In my innocent pride, I said to her father, “I wanted a daughter and 
God gave me a daughter. Look how she laughs. Not like you. Like me.” 
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One day she stopped laughing. She wouldn't laugh; she wouldn’t 
cry. She just stared into space. It was as if she were blaming me for 
something, telling me, “Why should I laugh? Why should I cry? You 
don’t intend to let me live. You’re going to kill me.” 

Nonsense. Rubbish. The way she looked at Auntie Mandi didn’t 
change. It was as if she was trying to see how deep Auntie Mandi’s love 
for her was, that love that was absolute and unwavering. I remember 
that she would cry with me; I remember it clearly. In the middle of the 
night, she would lie against my chest and cry. I would rub her body, 
give her assurances that she would live. 

It didn’t take a month. She no longer even looked like my daugh- 
ter. Her face was puffed up like a ball and all red. Her nose was sunken 
in, and her lips were swollen and hung down. She looked more like 
Auntie Mandi; now she looked like Auntie Mandi’s daughter, not 
mine. 

She didn’t look like my daughter. She didn’t look like my daughter 
at all. 

I did everything I could for her. I banged my head against the wall 
and begged God, let her live. But nothing worked. God didn’t listen to 
me. And my daughter didn’t understand or hear me; she just kept get- 
ting uglier and uglier, more and more deformed. 

My husband stayed away. He made all sorts of excuses, how he had 
to see someone about a job or meet someone for something or other. 
When he did come home, he’d take one look at our daughter and then 
stare at me. As if he was waiting for me to give him some answer. As if 
1 could explain to him how his young manhood had gone wrong, how 
all the gold he had saved had been squandered and had gone to waste. 

Month after month passed. My daughter only became worse. Her 
vacant eyes looked like the eyes of a pig. Her hands and feet became 
as flaccid as her swollen face; she could no longer move them. The doc- 
tors (a famous doctor even came from the city; when he saw her it was 
as if he’d found some precious jewel. He could hardly contain his plea- 
sure) told us that this strange disease would just go on. My daughter 
would not die, but she would lie there forever in that bed. She would 
never talk, but she would urinate and defecate. She would never laugh, 
but she would open her mouth. And they warned me that in her con- 
dition it could be very dangerous if she contracted any disease that 
gave her a fever. Therefore, I was not to make light of any fever. No 
one could foresee the consequences if it was left untreated. 
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I followed the doctors’ advice and was scrupulous about giving her 
her medicine. I also was vigilant in my prayers to God. Auntie Mandi 
reminded me of my duties morning and night. One day I didn’t have 
time to throw myself before the Tulsi plant in abject supplication; I just 
lit a lamp and prayed to myself. Who knows where she’d been hiding; 
Auntie Mandi came running to me to wipe away my sins. She stroked 
my head and said, “My treasure. You forgot God. God will hear your 
prayer. I have surely sinned, but sin has never touched you.” 

That was the first time I wanted to cut myself loose from her affec- 
tion, which was like a noose around my neck. I began to rebel. Who 
are you to my daughter? Do you think you love my daughter more 
than I do? Do you think you want her to live more than I do? To go on 
living like this? 

My widowed mother-in-law and my sister-in-law, even my neigh- 
bors, who all wished me well, were taken in by her show of affection. 
My mother-in-law told me, “Do whatever Mandi says. God gave her 
much suffering. She will understand how deeply you suffer now.” 

I don’t even know how many times Auntie Mandi gave me holy 
water to drink. She ran after every holy man she could and passed on 
to me the mantras they taught her. She gave me iron and tin amulets to 
wear. In the end, in the middle of one night she woke me from sleep. 
She took a heavy gold amulet, placed it on my daughter’s head, and 
then tied it to my hand. She said to me, “This is the only thing of value 
that I have. It was a gift of the goddess Ambika. You must take good 
care of it. Don’t lose it. Don’t ever give it to anyone else.” When she 
had finished speaking, she uttered a sound of such contentment (I’m 
not sure whether she licked her lips or smacked them with a kissing 
sound) that my anger turned to disgust. I couldn’t have said then what 
the difference was between Auntie Mandi and my daughter and what 
it mattered to me if either one of them lived or died. 

The next thing I remember is that night of light and shadow in 
August. The inner quarters of the house were totally silent. My daugh- 
ter was sleeping. The others were either sitting around or sleeping; 
everyone was waiting. I knew that they were all waiting to see when she 
would breathe her last. When it would be all over. Auntie Mandi was 
leaning on the bedpost and had dozed off. I could hear her whimper- 
ing in her sleep. She wasn’t just waiting. She was counting the minutes. 

I am sure of it. She killed my daughter. 

Believe me. I know I didn’t forget to give her her medicine. 
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Whenever her body felt the slightest bit warm I would call the doctors. 
I would listen greedily to their words of comfort and reassurance. I 
would tie the new packet of medicine to my sari and knot it firmly. 

But.... None of them asked me. Not my husband, my mother-in- 
law, nor my sister-in-law. Auntie Mandi was watching over me. She 
kept me awake. She kept giving me water to drink from the amulet. 
Again and again 1 heard her say, “She'll live. She'll live. Your daugh- 
ter, your sorrow, will live for countless days and countless nights. Like 
a worm-eaten fruit, she’ll go on dangling before your eyes. Yes, let her 
go on dangling night after night, day after day.” 

I cried out, “No, no, no. I don’t want this gift. 1 never asked for it. 
I never asked to suffer, to be a victim, to be an Aunt Mandi. I can’t 
stand it. Ill rip open this dank darkness and run away. Ill laugh with 
my husband, I’ll make us a life together....” 

I forgot to give her the medicine. When she began to have trouble 
breathing, Auntie Mandi took charge. I just let her. I knew that what 
was meant to happen would happen. Auntie Mandi would lose. 

The last day, an afternoon in August, there was no one else in my 
room. My husband was not there. No friend of mine was there, no, no 
one else was there. There was only myself and my daughter and Auntie 
Mandi. 

That last day I could have cried for her. My mother’s blood began 
to course through my veins. I wanted to bathe myself in tears as I had 
never done and would never do again and wash away all my stains, all 
my sins. Whatever the doctors might say, I could have brought my 
daughter back. Doesn’t a mother have that power? But I didn’t cry. I 
didn’t do anything at all. Auntie Mandi wouldn’t leave me alone. 

After my daughter died, Auntie Mandi cried and wailed so loudly 
that anyone who heard her would have thought that she was the one 
who had killed her. No one who saw her would have blamed me, 
would ever have said that I had...with my own hand, my own daughter, 
my firstborn... 

Reva Mohanty freed herself from the claws of memory. She looked 
tired but radiant. I’ve touched the limit. Now I will tell everything, from 
start to finish. 1 won’t hide anything. Let my husband listen to what I 
have to say. Let my children hear me. Let God listen, I don’t care any 
more. 

But when she opened her eyes she saw that no one in her immedi- 
ate family was there. There was only Babua. 
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Reva Mohanty watched. Slowly Babua came closer and closer. 

Why had Babua come...why...? What had I ever done to him? 
Reva Mohanty sat up. In an effort to protect herself she clutched the 
bedpost. But she didn’t dare ask Babua anything. 

By now Babua was near. He was standing at the side of her bed. In 
his own agitation, he let flow an uncontrolled torrent of words. 

“My mother entrusted me to you. My mother loved you very 
much. My mother told me that if I was ever in need, if I was ever in 
trouble, you would understand. You would save me from all harm. You 
remember?” 

“I remember. (Lies. It’s all lies. After my daughter died, I ran away. 
I never heard anyone say anything to me.)” 

“I’ve never asked you for anything. I’ve always stood on my own 
two feet.” 

“I know. (Yes, I do know. I know exactly what’s on your mind. Tel! 
me how much. One hundred? Two hundred?”) 

“But today Ive come to ask you for something. Don’t take me 
wrong.” 

“Fine.” 

“Before my mother died she told me that you had a gold amulet 
that belonged to her. She said she had given you the last thing she had 
of any value.” 

“A golden amulet? What golden amulet? (Look at you, will 
you? You dare to ask me for something your mother gave me. What’s 
it to you? I suppose you’ll pawn it and use the money to live on.”) 

Babua kept staring at Reva Mohanty. It was as if his young mind 
could not quite take in the more experienced adult's lie. 

Reva Mohanty now looked right into Babua’s eyes. It was as if she 
wanted to burn his boldness to ashes with her own angry, aggressive 
glance. What does he think I am? Am I some ordinary village girl that 
he can threaten me? That he can steal from me what’s rightfully mine? 
If he had asked for money, I would have given him as much he wanted. 

Reva Mohanty suddenly felt the welcome presence of someone 
who had come to her in need. Her mother-in-law liked to give alms to 
a certain dark-skinned Brahman on Saturdays. For the price of food for 
his stomach, he was willing to take away from her the curse of the evil 
planet Saturn. He would have to digest it himself. If he couldn’t digest 
it, well, he would die. To the giver it was all the same. The giver was rid 
of the stain of Saturn. This dark-skinned young man, this dark youth, 
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had come to ask for Auntie Mandi’s last possession; he’d come to take 
away her gold amulet. How lucky. Let him have it. He will give me his 
blessing in exchange and take this evil eye of the planet Saturn with 
him. I’ve no need for it. Now my life is truly golden. What do I need 
with that fool’s gold from the past? Let it turn to ashes! 

“Oh, now I remember.” With these words, Reva Mohanty got out 
of bed and looked for the keys to her jewelry box. Babua got his wish. 
When he left, just before evening, he had the gold amulet in his hand. 

At the dinner table that night, Jayanti asked, “Mommy, who was 
Auntie Mandi?” 

In a calm soft voice, slowly and deliberately, Reva Mohanty 
explained, “It was long ago. You were not even born. I had an aunt 
named Mandi. She loved me very much...” 


3 
The Jasmine Bud 
and the Servant Girl 


I been staying in her house for three or four days when I started 
thinking again about the encounter I’d once had with my hostess. It 
had happened so long ago and I felt so embarrassed by it that I thought 
I’d been able to expunge it from my memory forever, but I guess I had 
to admit that that wasn’t the case at all. What set me off was when my 
hostess (we’ll call her Mallika, “Jasmine”) started making snide remarks 
about the character of a young girl she had working for her. “She’s quite 
a piece of work, that one. No doubt, that’s why her husband left her.” 
She smiled as she said these last words and let her voice taper to a whis- 
per. As if she were the epitome of wifely chastity herself. And as if she 
had nothing better to do than find pleasure in the misery of someone 
beneath her. 

I managed a smile in return, as if to show that I was suitably 
amused myself. And I shot her a glance that I thought was sufficiently 
full of meaning. I hoped that it would remind her of the past ever so 
slightly and let her know, “Well, you weren’t so bad yourself.” But the 
next minute I had to confess that there was probably no one on earth 
who cherished a more vain hope than I. After all, my hostess was 
named Mallika, “Jasmine.” She was always in full bloom, always 
expansive and happy. Not for her anything that would spoil the plea- 
sure of today’s idle chat by bringing up the past or a lover named 
Ghana! Now she was Mrs. Mallika Manasimha, mother of an eighteen- 
year-old daughter. Her double chin was a sign of her prosperity, and if 
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she hadn’t dyed her hair I suspect that the gray would have peeped 
through not just at the sides but at the top as well (I don’t think Pm 
wrong about this). At that very moment, she was sitting on the opposite 
side of the table and preparing betel for a friend of her husband’s, 
someone she considered an intimate family friend, almost like a broth- 
er. In the family of the gods, she would have been Auntie Kali, the god- 
dess Kali in her domesticated incarnation, wise and married, untrou- 
bled about whatever there was in her appearance that was no longer so 
attractive. How could you be so silly as to think that you could ruffle 
her composure just by looking at her like that? My hostess went on 
preparing the betel leaves. She made the gesture of brushing aside 
some curls that weren’t even there; maybe it was out of habit, or maybe 
she was wiping some sweat off her forehead, who knows. 

It was midday. The windows in the dining room were wide open. 
The monsoon would soon begin, and the brazen sun shared the sky 
with a dark shadow, black as the surface of a well-seasoned skillet. It 
seemed as if at this liminal moment all things were possible, all you had 
to do was will them to come into being. If you really wanted it, you 
could make your angry demands or you could plead in abject despera- 
tion, and the sky would fill your plate; it would rain down its waters; it 
would howl with the laughter of its winds; it could cry if it had to, laugh 
if it had to. But I wasn’t interested in looking at the sky. I was fixated 
on the wall behind my hostess. I kept telling myself that this was impos- 
sible, absolutely impossible. She wasn’t the Goddess Kali, that woman 
who was sitting in front of me like some Mt. Himalaya of black ice. And 
nothing I could ever do would move her. I could never remind her of 
her own truths and lies. There was nothing I could expect from the 
spectacle of the impending monsoon sky. Nothing I could do. I simply 
wasn’t equal to the task. And that was that! 

She was bigger than I, I had to admit it. 1 just had to admit it. 

So what if she was my junior; she had the inner strength of one of 
the sages of old. Compared to her, I was like a babe in arms. Picture 
what would happen if I decided to expose her lies. If I somehow got up 
the courage to go over to her, with the window wide open like that (or 
maybe I'd slam it shut first), and plant a long kiss on those lips that were 
once so flirtatious. I’d look into her eyes and ask, “What’s that you were 
saying about the servant girl? You were once quite something yourself, 
you know. Don’t you remember that day, how you sent your husband 
out on some errand because you wanted to make love with me? And 
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how later while you talked to him on the phone you spoke to me with 
your body?” I know exactly what my hostess would say if I did that. 
First she’d wipe the wet traces of my kiss from her lips. As if in that one 
instant she could get rid of whatever it was, the elixir of immortality or 
some vile poison. And then she would flash me one of her magnani- 
mous smiles and say, “Fine, fine. Thank you.... And don’t you know, 
her husband’s a decent sort, if a little on the simple side. He came here 
once. I couldn’t help feeling that if I talked to him he’d agree. He’d be 
willing to take his wife back.” 

I was lost in my own thoughts. When I came to, I realized that 
if my attack and my kiss were not directly perceptible to anyone but 
myself, such was not the case with the words that I had imagined 
she would say. We could all hear them distinctly, dancing from her 
carefully painted lips, “And don’t you know, her husband’s a decent 
sort...” 

It wasn’t exactly contempt I felt for her; the English word hate 
seemed more appropriate to me then. After all, I had admitted that she 
was something larger than myself, and you can’t really have contempt 
for something superior. But I could hate her. I could say to her, “You 
are my sworn enemy. Not just mine, but the sworn enemy of even the 
slightest drop of decency and truth, without which human society 
would remain chaotic madness. No, that’s not right either. It’s nothing 
to me, after all, if your servant’s husband takes her back. But somehow 
there has to be some trace of sadness, some hint of regret. It can’t just 
be over like some grade-B Hindi movie. There has to be some 
acknowledgment of truth, some reckoning. Your husband treats you 
like a queen, he’s made his head into a throne for you to sit on, as the 
saying goes (I had to laugh at the thought of her fat black body sitting 
on his head, but it didn’t make me hate her any less), but with all that 
he still should know about what happened between you and me. 
Whatever he does with that knowledge. It’s not a question of whether 
you sinned or just made a mistake, or whether even what you did was 
perfectly natural, something that happens all the time. He simply has 
to know about it. He has to know. 

I’m not sure what the best way to tell him would be. So many years 
have passed; it seems like ages have passed. Your life is full, with chil- 
dren, material possessions. I’m really not sure what to do with that 
burning truth, how to package it. And that’s why I hate you from the 
bottom of my heart. 
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] assumed that my hatred must have changed my appearance, but 
my hostess didn’t seem to notice. Mallika seemed perfectly content as 
she kept on chattering. She moved on from the servant to talk of the 
weather in Delhi and her husband’s obsessive truthfulness, which had 
made him insufferable to the people with whom he worked. As she 
talked and talked, all of her old habits came out. The curls she brushed 
aside might not be there anymore, but the other objects of her com- 
pulsive gestures were. For example, whenever she would pause she’d 
leave her lips open just a touch (her lips were so full, so dark, 1 could 
hardly believe that once I had...); and she had a way of lowering her 
eyelids and laughing softly. (No matter how wide she opened her 
dreamy liquid eyes, 1 could still see the guilt in them. Except for my 
own wife’s pure and sinless eyes, how could I have ever...}. As she 
talked she had a way of letting out a childish giggling sound. (Trying to 
play the young girl, are you? Maybe this would sound charming if your 
daughter did it; let’s see, if you are Jasmine, she is the Jasmine Bud. 
Anyway, it doesn’t become you at all.) She had so many bad habits; 
these were just a few, but who could be bothered to list them all? 

Suddenly I heard the sound of a motor scooter stopping in front 
of the house; from the window, I could see a young girl get off the 
scooter. It didn’t take me long to realize that it was the Jasmine Bud her- 
self; her mother had said that she had gone to stay with a friend in 
Candigarh for a few days. She was back. But what I really noticed first 
was simply a young girl, unmarried, fresh. Free. I had the feeling that 
the leaves on the trees couldn’t help themselves; they whistled at her 
when they caught sight of her honest to goodness curls and saw her 
scarf fluttering in the wind. Their rustling sound was all the answer they 
could give to her loud and exuberant “Hi!” Poor things. No doubt even 
leaves like to take a break now and then, and this change of the seasons 
would have been an ideal time for their vacation, but the young girl’s 
arrival had stirred them up. Even I felt affected by her sudden appear- 
ance, by her vitality and energy. 1 often felt that way when I saw a 
vibrant young thing like her; as if, caught in the spell of her boundless 
energy, 1 could rid myself of the exhaustion and apathy of advancing 
age. Young men of that age generally aroused jealousy in me and occa- 
sionally even fear; girls were another matter altogether. That was a sure 
sign that 1 was getting old. It didn’t bother me in the least. Better this 
than becoming like that woman who was sitting in front of me! 

The moment passed and with it the faint stirrings that the sight of 
the girl had aroused in me. I now realized that she was the Jasmine 
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Bud, more properly known as Lakshmi Manasinha. She came running 
up to her mother and nuzzled against her; her mother hugged her affec- 
tionately. I got a good look at her face; it was full of acne scars. She was 
definitely her mother’s daughter, even though her eyes weren’t quite as 
round and soupy. They were more sharp and lively, more like her 
father’s. 

She didn’t give me any time to pursue these musings. She was sur- 
prised and excited to see me. “Uncle Ghana!” she exclaimed, and as 
she began to greet me more formally she added, “There’s something I 
want to talk to you about. I haven’t seen you in ages.” There was noth- 
ing flirtatious in her remark; she seemed dead serious. 

In fact, she seemed so serious that for a minute I thought she was 
going to cross-examine me. Tell me that I was the one who was respon- 
sible for her mother’s moral lapse. I would have to explain myself, 
atone for everything. There’s no trusting young people today. Well, if 
that was what she wanted to say, let her say it. I would let her know 
that, yes, I had fallen into her mother’s trap, but afterward I had been 
consumed with remorse. I had even let my wife Vimala see some faint 
signs of that remorse. If she hadn’t suddenly fallen ill and gotten so 
weak, if she hadn’t passed away two years ago, I am sure I would have 
told her everything, absolutely everything. But your mother, on the 
other hand, just look at her. Far from feeling remorse, she’s thriving. 
And with each year she seems to prosper more and more. In front of 
your father, she pretends to be a paragon of wifely virtue; just today I 
heard her cast aspersions on her poor servant’s character. Your mother 
15: 

There was really no reason for me to suspect that the Jasmine Bud 
was privy to our secret. I had never even written a note to Mallika. It 
was not that I was a particularly cautious type; it was just that our rela- 
tionship was totally based on sex, pure sex. There was no room in it for 
flowery confessions of love. Whispering sweet nothings at a critical 
moment didn’t constitute love, and it certainly didn’t need to leave a 
record of itself! But... was it possible that her mother had told her about 
us? Mallika, could you.... Oh God! No, it was easier for me to believe 
that the sun would rise in the west and play leapfrog than that Mallika 
would be stung by a guilty conscience and in a moment of weakness 
would say something to this fresh young bud of a child, never mind to 
a husband or older daughter. No, not in my wildest dreams...it was 
impossible! 

The possibility seemed so absurd to me that I burst out laughing. 
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Naturally, neither the mother nor the daughter was there at the time. 
They were sitting on the bed in the bedroom prattling on about all sorts 
of nonsense. I could see through the open door how close they sat to 
each other; as they chatted away, they busied themselves with little 
womanly tasks. The mother helped the daughter take off her earrings, 
the daughter slipped a bangle bracelet on her mother’s wrist. Things 
like that. What, did they think I don’t know that Candigarh is famous 
for a special type of bangle bracelet? My only regret was that they 
couldn’t hear me laughing. At least that might have clued them in that 
all this display of mother-daughter affection was a bit overdone. But 
what could you expect from Jasmine and her Jasmine Bud? 

The next day the daughter put on another of her deadly serious 
expressions and came to talk to me again. By this time, I knew that it 
was just another affectation. Inherited from her mother. To show the 
world that being young didn’t mean being entirely empty headed or 
without the ability to feel things deeply. After all, didn’t their hearts 
beat in sympathy when they listened to their pop music? 

Her dark face may have seemed suited to the evening hour, but the 
fact that her once lively eyes, trying to emulate the quiet sunset, were 
now fixed and unmoving made me uneasy. 

I had the feeling that she was putting on a show for me and it was 
costing her some effort. In any case, she was quick to sit down right 
next to me. She looked around her, and as if reassured that no one else 
was there, she let out a deep sigh and began what it was she’d come 
to say. 

“You know that piece you just wrote? Well, I want to know more 
about it.” 

“Huh?” I'm an engineer. I couldn’t imagine what she could have 
seen that I had written and what she would have understood of it if 
she had! 

She reminded me that about six months ago I had written a letter 
to the editor of the Statesman. The letter was published under the head- 
ing “When Will This Waiting End?” She had read it and remembered 
it. 1 was flattered. That was one of two letters I had written in my life 
{the other, which I had written to our local newspaper when my son 
Umakant had failed his high school exams, was intended to be a 
scathing indictment of the favoritism that prevailed on the school 
boards) that clearly revealed my social consciousness. No one could say 
that there was even a whiff of self-interest in this latest letter. What was 
the wife of my gardener to me? But it was her story that I had related. 
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She was desperately ill and needed an operation, but every time she 
went to the government-run hospital she was turned away and told to 
come back later. Next time, they’d assure her. But what good was that? 
She’d sent her children back to the village, and they’d mortgaged every 
inch of land they had. And after all that to be told “no,” to be told you 
have to wait? I poured out my anger in the last line. I wrote, “Will the 
waiting of our poor ever end?” I don’t know how successful my letter 
was, but for my gardener’s wife, at least, the waiting was over. One day 
the gardener came to me, bawling obscenely. “It’s over, sir. Nitia’s 
mother is gone. She began to vomit and vomit. There was so much 
blood.” I didn’t feel the need to write the editor another letter. 

I now gave a somewhat embellished account of the incident. What 
was that? Could that be pain I saw in Lakshmi Manasinha’s eyes? 
I didn’t think she was entirely hard-hearted, but how could I have 
suspected that she would melt like this! I began to feel that I should 
have written that follow-up letter after all! 

No, she really was pained. There was much to say now that we 
were alone, but it was too late. It was dark by now, time to turn on the 
lights. In the light, I’d be able to see her as she really was: I’d see those 
acne scars on her face, the lips like her mother’s, the lines of self- 
satisfaction on those lips...the stillness in her eyes would be gone. But 
I didn’t jump up to turn on the lights. I wondered to myself, how many 
more evenings like this would I have in my life, with all their magic 
allure, their seductive power.... Let this go on a bit longer, what harm 
could that possibly do? 

The girl moved a bit closer to me. Her voice was agitated now, full 
of emotion, as if to say, “Now I’ve got you. III cast you into the rush- 
ing current. Ill drown you in the flood.” 

“Uncle Ghana! I’ve seen it with my own eyes. Right here in Delhi 
at the famous hospital where all the rich and famous go for treatment; 
there are scores of poor people waiting. Outside. On the street. Like 
beggars. Why are they waiting like that? They’re afraid that if they go 
home they won’t get back in time. The bed will be filled by someone 
else. I’ve seen them. I’ve talked to them.” 

I listened in astonishment. She got up and turned on the lights her- 
self. I lowered my head like some fervent nationalist suffering at the suf- 
fering of his fellow Indians. My fingers traced a pattern on the table in 
front of me. 

“There was one man there. His name was Dhaniram. He had his 
wife, his daughter-in-law, and his grandson with him. The grandson 
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couldn’t have been more than a year old; he was a cute little thing, fair 
skinned, but he was covered with bright red spots. The old man said 
that the doctors had told him that the spots were nothing special, noth- 
ing to worry about; they had been caused by whatever it was that was 
making the child sick. The doctor told him to come back in a week; 
there was no bed free. When he came back, they told him, ‘There’s a 
strike now. What can we do?’ The old man told me, ‘Yesterday we went 
back again, and this time they told us we’d have to wait a month. 
Munna’s mother couldn’t take it. She broke down in tears. Then some 
woman shouted at her, ‘What are you carrying on like that for? Your 
child’s not dead yet.’ Uncle Ghana, can you imagine such a thing?” 

I had to laugh to myself. You can’t teach an old parrot to talk; you 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks. No doubt the child’s mother had 
bawled uncontrollably, obscenely, like my gardener had to me. You 
couldn’t expect everyone to be able to take it the way I could. 

“The child was having trouble breathing. He was sick to begin with, 
and it was a typical Delhi hot day. The air felt like the air from a blast 
furnace (I couldn’t help wanting to ask, and you? What were you doing 
there? Trying to test yourself? Conducting a little experiment?). His 
mother kept making strange cooing sounds at him, though, and from 
time to time he’d manage a smile. The shriveled-up old grandmother 
would grin back at him, too. What was so strange, though, was that the 
old man never so much as cracked a smile. There was nothing on his 
face, no smile, no pain, no anger.” 

Why should there be? He was beyond that. He was inured to 
fate. A familiar character. Could have come from a novel by your 
Oriya author Gopinath Mohanty or the Bengali Tarashankar Band- 
yopadhyay or Thomas Hardy. Just because you’re a science student, 
does that mean you’ve never read a piece of literature? Read a work of 
literature; you might learn something about human nature. 

“I’ve seen so many people like him. Once, when it was freezing, a 
typical Delhi winter day (I hope you were properly bundled up. Or was 
that also a little experiment you were conducting?), I saw a young 
woman. She must have been about my age. There was a man with her, 
maybe her husband, maybe not. I don’t know why, but they thought I 
must be the doctor and they started following me. She was wheezing 
and coughing so that I had trouble understanding what she was trying 
to say, but she kept begging me, ‘Take me into the hospital.” 

Until now, I had refrained from looking directly at her. She was no 
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longer Mallika’s daughter to me. All that excess of emotion. I had seen 
so many like her in my life, so many young men and women, over- 
flowing with feeling, choked up and tearful. False sentiment, all of it. 
Why should I bother looking at her? I might get caught up in it myself. 
But when she finally said that some patient took her for a doctor and 
started following her around, that gave me an idea. I could break the 
thread of her rambling; I could shut her up with just one word. Her 
father had already talked to me. I had the advantage. 

With renewed spirit, I turned to her and said, “Don’t worry. You 
can become a doctor if you really want. One day you’ll be able to fix 
all those sicknesses, take away all that pain and suffering yourself, won’t 
you?” 

I wasn’t being sarcastic. At least not to her. If there was any sarcasm 
in my voice, it was directed at the eternal innocence of youth. 

She didn’t say a word in reply to me. She just glared at me in such 
a way that I felt I must have struck her a mortal blow! No, that wasn’t 
quite it, either; such an act of violence implicates both, aggressor and 
victim. What I read in that injured, innocent look of hers was sheer 
astonishment, plain and simple, as if she wanted to say, “Uncle Ghana, 
don’t tell me, you, too!” Fine, fine with me. What’s Uncle Ghana to 
you, anyway? So what if he is one of your father’s closest friends. That 
closeness got even closer when you were all in Calcutta. You must 
have been about a year old (that was when your mother and I...). 
Never mind, that doesn’t give me the right to hurt you. But, believe me, 
I wasn’t trying to make fun of you. I meant it for your own good. I'm 
not your sworn enemy. But she wasn’t taken in by my unspoken assur- 
ances. Before she opened her mouth again, she stared at me, just a lit- 
tle longer, as if to say you are the hunter and I am the dove, your prey. 
She didn’t give me time to decide whether her eyes were jet-black or 
subtly tinged with red, whether the light in them was deep and liquid 
like the light in her mother’s eyes or sharp and restless like the light in 
her father’s eyes. Or if hers was another sort of fire altogether. At long 
last, she lowered her gaze and there was a voltage drop in the light that 
beamed from them. It might be that encroaching old age was getting to 
me, though I would have vehemently denied any such thing, but for 
whatever reason I had the strangest sensation. I could have sworn that 
she felt sorry for me, the silly girl! As if I wasn’t the hunter at all; no, I 
was more like the sage Valmiki, the legendary author of the Ramayana, 
out on a walk one day, admiring a lovely pair of cranes, when some 
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hunter shoots one of them right out from under me. Only, unlike 
Valmiki, who in the grip of pathos would go on to write one of the 
world’s greatest poems, I wasn’t capable of writing a line! She had seen 
right through me; she had seen me for what I was. 

And she couldn’t contain herself a minute longer. 

“Uncle Ghana! Don’t misunderstand me. I haven’t the slightest 
intention of becoming a doctor or anything like that. Nurses, big doc- 
tors, little doctors—they’re all the same. They’re all in business—to 
them it’s just one more way of making a living. They don’t really care. 
I’ve seen the way they look at their patients. One man’s sitting up in 
bed groaning; another can’t speak anymore and is trying to make him- 
self understood by waving his hands, trying to say that his I.V. has run 
out or something; another shuffles past them, limping down the corri- 
dor, gesticulating wildly and talking like some madman. To the nurses 
and doctors it’s all the same. They’re all simply ‘patients,’ poor, under- 
privileged. They never really look at them; they never see them as indi- 
viduals. Ill never be one of them. I refuse to be like that!” 

Then what are you going to be like? What in the world are you 
going to be? 

I was sure both that she would catch my question and that she 
wouldn’t deign to give me the pleasure of a reply. It was as if she just 
assumed that I couldn’t possibly be so stupid. Why, of course she 
would find a place for herself, a role in which she could fully express 
herself, and one that she’d be good at, too. Maybe she’d be a teacher, 
maybe a wife; maybe she’d devote herself to social service; maybe 
she’d even become a revolutionary. But I should know, whatever it was 
to be. It was as if she wanted to say that, whether he liked it or not, Mr. 
Ghanashyama Pradhana was not without some responsibility in the 
matter of Lakshmi Manasinha’s career, what it would turn out to be 
and what would ensure its success. 

She got up and left me there, and needless to say she left me 
speechless. 1 can’t quite remember if a smile of sympathy played on my 
lips or if 1 just threw politeness to the winds and concentrated all my 
energy on trying not to betray the slightest trace of emotion for fear she 
might think that 1 was making fun of her. 

In any case, the next few days passed without a problem. The 
impending monsoon seemed to be growing impatient. There was 
something about the air and the clouds that made the approaching 
coolness seem even closer. With the help of my friend Madhu, and, last 
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but not least, through the good graces of those in power, I was about to 
complete the task that had brought me to Delhi in the first place. I 
worked for a major engineering firm in Calcutta; it was concerned that 
there might be a problem with a substantial government contract it 
sought to obtain. The people in Delhi were taking their time. I’d 
thought—as long as Madhu is in Delhi, why don’t I go and see what I 
can do? Madhu works in a different ministry, but he has people he 
knows everywhere. And he has this irrepressible way about him; there 
are plenty of people who can’t seem to resist his way of making you feel 
that he could squeeze water from a stone. Don’t forget, after all, that 
even Mallika had been dazzled by him. The rest was easy sailing. No, 
no. I didn’t mean to excuse her in the least. I just wanted to say what 
an unusual person I think Madhu is. 

The sign for me that everything was back on track was that 
Lakshmi Manasinha seemed perfectly normal. That evening must have 
been particularly hot or something. That would explain why her ten- 
dency toward emotional excess, so natural in the young, had tem- 
porarily gone out of whack. And why now everything seemed to be 
business as usual. She and her mother were back to sharing their inti- 
mate moments of gossip and silliness. And she was engaged in serious 
and grown-up discussions with her father about whether the parlia- 
mentary system was the best system of government or whether one 
should have an elected president; she was calm and collected through 
it all, not in the least excited. As she listened to her favorite pop singer 
on the radio, she beat out the rhythm in accompaniment. Of course, I 
did catch a glimpse of her from time to time looking vacantly into the 
sky, as if she could read there some secret message written in tiny let- 
ters. But I didn’t make much of it; didn’t these highly educated types 
occasionally stare into space like that? Get lost in their own thoughts 
from time to time? In any case, I was by now convinced that the sus- 
picion I’d earlier harbored about her was entirely groundless. I thought 
I would tell her that it was fine to have sympathy for the poor but one 
had to keep things in balance. Besides, at the rate at which they were 
multiplying, it didn’t mater how many hospitals were set up, how many 
new beds were opened. If it was necessary, I’d have to explain to her 
that the poor also make love and sometimes they even commit adul- 
tery. Like your servant. They lie, they fornicate, they scream, they curse 
at the doctors and the police and what have you. Luckily, I didn’t have 
to give her such pain. The magnanimousness of my letter to the news- 
paper editor would remain unblemished. 
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On the last evening of my stay in Delhi, all of the natural charm 
and loveliness around me seemed about to overflow its banks. For one 
thing, the monsoon had begun. Earlier in the day, the clouds had 
opened up with a torrent of rain; in the afternoon, the rain had slowed 
to a steady drizzle. From time to time, there was a clap of thunder that 
rattled the glass window panes. It was as if the rainy season knew it had 
a long journey yet to make; it had better take its time, practice a little 
of this, try a little of that. The Manasinhas were by nature quiet people. 
Along with the first rains of June came a cool trickle of assurance that 
all was as it should be. The dinner table. Dinner, then sleep, claiming 
a lover’s due. (No matter what the weather, my friend Madhu could 
take his pleasure. Although the vision of him doing so floated before 
my eyes, I wasn’t drowning in any flood of hatred. All was as it should 
be there, too.) I had the copy of the contract in my pocket, thanks to 
my friend Madhu. I had to give him credit, though. He hadn’t asked 
me a word about it; he clearly didn’t want to make me feel that I had 
to humble myself in gratitude. It was as if he wanted to say, “I’m not 
just a friend. Look on me as a brother.” He’d bought a certain fish for 
dinner, thinking that I liked it. He was wrong, but that doesn’t matter. 
It was my wife Vimala who liked it, not me. It’s too strong smelling for 
me. Of course, Mallika knew that; in the past, we’d had many an 
opportunity to get to know each other’s likes and dislikes. But I had to 
applaud her cleverness; she didn’t let Madhu know the mistake he’d 
made. It wasn’t just that she didn’t want to spoil her husband’s pleasure. 
It was her way of congratulating me on my self-control; the fish was 
bound to remind me of Vimala and that was bound to make me feel 
sad, but on an evening like tonight there was no room for sadness. And 
I didn’t say a word that night that might have hurt Mallika. I was not 
about to give free rein to the feeling that this was my last night; tomor- 
row I would be going back to Calcutta, and who knows when I’d get 
another chance to express my hatred. This hate seemed to me like my 
one treasure, a glittering jewel, a special asset that I was saving for the 
proper occasion. Why would I waste it? 

It seems to me that Lakshmi, Mr. and Mrs. Manasinha’s only child, 
was somehow a part of the charming scene on that last night. She must 
have been sitting across from me; I couldn’t possibly not have noticed 
her. I had thought that she would steal a glance at me when Madhu said 
that his Lakkhi (that was his nickname for her) was going to study me- 
dicine in Delhi or somewhere else. But she didn’t. She didn’t say a 
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word. Wasn’t that proof enough...? I was reassured when Mallika start- 
ed in with her snide remarks about her servant and her daughter joined 
in the fun. Don’t you know, it’s the funniest thing. For the last few days, 
she’s been coming to work smiling. Mallika quickly corrected the mis- 
take: she’d been coming to work smiling. No more. She had told me and 
all the women in the neighborhood that her husband wanted her back. 
He’d sent her new saris, bracelets, all sorts of gifts. But the days passed, 
and her husband was nowhere to be seen. And what was the truth? 
Well, the truth was that lightning may flash but the dark clouds remain. 
Well, do you think the poor girl was telling a lie, then? Heavens no. She 
was dreaming. Mallika stopped there and bowed her head. We all 
broke out laughing. I remember clearly that a smile danced on 
Lakshmi’s lips. 

I remember, too, that eventually we finished eating and had some- 
thing to drink. The smoke from Madhu’s pipe seemed to mingle with 
the smoke from my cigarette in that room, heavy with the mists of the 
monsoon. As if to say, we are all the same. The Manasinha family, the 
Pradhana family, the living Mallika, the dead Vimala, her daughter, 
our sons. Who could say that Madhu wouldn’t find himself one day in 
another house; he was an outgoing, sociable type, after all. Who could 
say that the faithful Vimala didn’t find herself another man to give her 
pleasure? Maybe even that Amar, who with his fair skin and his big 
eyes and his idealism seemed to be cast from the same mold as Vimala? 
What difference did it make? We’re all inexorably linked; we’re all tied 
together, we’re all in the same boat, we’re all the same. In any event, 
we’re all perfectly normal. I’m what I am and my friends are no 
different. We could easily swap places, you come to my house and Tl! 
go to yours. Send one of us to your place and send one of yours to 
our place... 

I wasn’t aware of the exact moment when Lakshmi got up from the 
dining table. I realized that she wasn’t there any more when Madhu 
suddenly, without warning, said, 

“Ghanashyam, there’s something I want to talk to you about. Feel 
free to say yes or no; I won’t be offended. What I want to say is... how 
would it be if our Lakkhi were to marry your Umakant?” 

At first, I thought to myself, “Oh, that’s exactly what I meant. Send 
one of us to your place and one of yours to our place.” The drizzle was 
letting up. As he made his proposition, all hell should have broken 
loose; the heavens should have opened up with a torrent of rain. What 
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a moment of climax. But Madhu was too prosaic to have appreciated 
the drama of it, anyway... 

I pulled myself together. It was over, that temporary aberration of 
excitement. It did stop drizzling. It seemed to me as if the climactic 
moment had returned only to fall flat on its face. Madhu was telling me 
that my son Umakant should marry his daughter Lakshmi. My son 
Umakant. Marry Mallika’s daughter Lakshmi. The two of them would 
become one, with the sacred fire as witness, and forever more would be 
one, in bed, in the eyes of society... 

I suspect that I had never come to a fast decision in my entire life, 
not about anything in my office, not about anything in my family. But 
just this once I surely did. I didn’t even ask for time to think. I didn’t 
even bother to pretend to be pleased at the suggestion or to make 
excuses, to say that I had to ask my son or determine whether their 
horoscopes matched. I just blurted out, “Madhu, I’m sorry, but that’s 
impossible. Umakant has someone he wants to marry.” 

It was a lie. If you can’t lie to save yourself from the jaws of death, 
then what value can truth possibly have? If nothing else, isn’t this what 
our great epic, the Mahabharata teaches us? 

If you need to look for a reason behind my decision, you’re free to 
do so. No one’s stopping you. You might think that because she was 
Mallika’s daughter she lacked whatever was required, that special 
something, to become my daughter-in-law. Or that I was afraid I’d have 
to admit to myself, and others would also see, that my hatred was a 
thing of the past. That in fact what I’d felt all along was love. That’s 
ridiculous. I’m not given to fear. I know the extent of my hatred, and 
anyway there was no way that Mallika had passed her sin on to her 
daughter. 

Or maybe you think that I’d seen a different side of Lakshmi and 
that had made me nervous. My studious son hoped to go places. So 
what if he’d once failed his high school exams; it had been smooth sail- 
ing after that. He was about to complete a degree in engineering. This 
girl could cause him trouble; she could muddy the waters ahead. One 
of them could destroy the other. That’s equally ridiculous. Umakant is 
my son, and I consider Lakshmi like my own daughter. They’re both 
special, both good, each... 

Would anyone believe me if I said that what I really wanted was 
that Lakshmi never marry? She hadn’t come among us to savor the 
pleasures of the relationship of man to woman. That evening when we 
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spoke together what I really saw in her glance, that last night what I 
really saw in her smile, was compassion. A compassion in which she 
could dissolve all of our sins, mine, her mother’s, her father’s. Nothing 
to do with the trivial vulgarity of love and sex but with the true sin of 
falsehood, of the failure to feel, to know and experience. Of the failure 
to be, of nothingness. God only knows what that would be like for her, 
but for certain she would have to suffer. Time and again, countless 
times, she would bleed, like Jesus. Not for her children, but for the sins 
of her fathers and mothers. 

I won’t ever admit that it is only servants who have dreams. We, 
too, have that right. 


4 
When God Js King 


urushottama Pani was standing on the balcony of his house. You 
Pio find him there at this time of day practically every day. He’d 
chosen just the right moment, when there would be quite an audience 
to see him. A little earlier, at dawn, there would be no one on the street 
but a few street sweepers and a couple of men from the neighborhood, 
clutching their water pots, out to clean their teeth with some twigs in 
the old-fashioned style. Later, there would be a crush of clerks making 
their way to their offices and crowds of students and college kids fight- 
ing their way to school, none with any time to look up and admire the 
spectacle he presented to them. Like clockwork, then, at just the perfect 
moment, there he’d be, all five feet of him, all spiffied up, in a freshly 
starched shirt and pressed pants. He’d stand there for a few minutes 
before disappearing into his study. This was his way of telling the world 
that the barrister’s workday had begun. 

In those days, the neighbors who caught a glimpse of Mr. Pani 
before they went about their own business couldn’t help but be 
impressed. What impressed them was not the two-storied house and 
the imposing pots of imported flowers and ornamental trees, all care- 
fully arranged in rows. This was the city, after all, and such houses with 
balconies were a familiar enough sight. No, what impressed them was 
being allowed to see the gentleman himself in all his glory like that, to 
see that gentleman whose complexion was as fair and glowing, whose 
appearance was as youthful and vigorous, as it had been on the very 
first day so long ago when they’d had the good fortune to set their eyes 
on him! There was not a single gray hair on that head, not a single hair 
that dared flutter across the boundary line made by the part he’d so 
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meticulously combed. Everything about him, the way he dressed, was 
perfection itself, always perfection, and had been for as long as they 
could remember. His shirt and trousers were spanking clean and 
smoothly pressed. They hadn’t long to wait before they would see him 
emerge from his house wearing the outer coat of a lawyer of the state 
Supreme Court and get into the car that was waiting for him. At the end 
of the day, he would put on his evening clothes and go out to his club 
or to some other appointment. There was no question that his evening 
garb stood out less. It was the way he looked so early in the morning 
that fascinated them; at an hour of the day when others took little care 
with what they wore and were still roaming about in their pajamas with 
torn shirts, not even bothering to hide their unsightly spreading 
midriffs, there would be Mr. Pani all decked out for the day, lording it 
over the mass of common people, day after day, every day. It was this 
sight that awed the spectators who were fortunate enough to see it. 
Whatever you might say about him, he was clearly one of a kind. It was 
as if his appearance was carefully contrived to match the importance of 
his office as a high court lawyer; indeed, if God worked from molds, 
Mr. Pani could easily have served as the mold for The Lawyer. 

Some said that he regularly dyed his hair, even the few strands that 
peeked out from the palms of his hands. And some said that those per- 
fect teeth of his were false. And that he rubbed some kind of cream into 
his skin, some cream he’d imported specially from England. But they 
all had to admit that if you couldn’t call Mr. Pani the perfect gentleman, 
the way you’d have called some British gentleman that back in the old 
days, then you couldn’t use the phrase for anyone anymore. Surely, 
you wouldn’t call his colleague Mukunda Mohanty a gentlemen, with 
his middle-aged spread? And surely not uncouth Yadu Mishra, who for 
all his speechifying and pretensions of being a great man still wore the 
traditional dhoti instead of trousers and what’s more used the corner of 
it to wipe the red betel stains from his lips. And not any one of those 
other shriveled-up old men. Could you imagine any one of them even 
sitting in the same row as Mr. Pani at a public gathering? No, no. There 
might be men more worthy than he in other respects, but you would 
never call a single one of them a perfect gentleman. 

But, if you thought about it, surely you could understand what a 
singular accomplishment this was for Mr. Pani. I mean, you could 
imagine, couldn’t you, how much work it was for him to preserve that 
fastidious appearance of perfect elegance? First of all, there were the 
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practical things— there was the matter of the tailor and the washerman — 
and then he had to know all about cosmetics and to exercise regularly 
to keep fit. Second, and most important, there was the matter of his 
mental concentration. If he lost that single-mindedness even for a 
minute, how long would it take before cracks would appear in that 
carefully constructed edifice? How would he be able to hide the black 
bags under his eyes? The secret of his accomplishment in fact was that 
he studiously kept his distance from everything, either at home or out- 
side the home, that might disturb his composure. From time to time, he 
even considered himself to be practicing a form of what the sages of old 
had praised as the religious life, namely, total nonattachment. Even 
though he was a criminal lawyer (he had total contempt for the trivia 
of court cases dealing with disputes over land and property), even 
though he was forced to deal with criminals and other low-life types, he 
never allowed any of their dirtiness to rub off on him. Once he was 
paid his fees, even if he lost the case and his client had to go to jail, 
he couldn’t have cared less, just as long as he’d been paid in full. He 
wasn’t even particularly happy if he won a case, as long as his client 
paid him, even if he had to get the money by breaking in somewhere 
else and stealing it! Now surely you can’t think such nonattachment was 
easily acquired and maintained! 

One of the biggest challenges was the commotion that took place 
behind him as he stood on the balcony. No, it was no simple matter to 
bring that under control and keep the slightest hint of a crack from 
appearing. Listen, listen carefully, and you can hear it this morning, 
too. The aftershock of an earthquake, the faint rumblings of a battle 
fought. No. It’s no faint rumblings, no aftershock. It’s the real thing, a 
raging battle, a veritable roar. Not many other people could hear that 
ruckus and push it aside, maintaining their perfect composure, looking 
down on the masses early in the morning with an unbroken pose of 
perfect magnanimity and calm. 

It happened all the time. There was no way of knowing when the 
blood would race to Viraja’s head and without warning, for no obvious 
reason, she’d start in. She’d begin screaming, and he’d have to deal 
with it. It was a frequent sight at court, how Mr. Pani could scare the 
wits out of an opponent with one well-articulated grunt. The esteemed 
barrister had an appropriate reply for everything, no matter how many 
angry words were uttered, no matter how many arguments were pre- 
sented. But this roar, this cursing and abusing, how did he deal with 
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that? Simple. All he had to do was detach himself from it (once it took 
some effort, but now it came naturally to him) and wipe it from his 
mind, wipe it so clean that not a trace lingered. Go ahead, go ahead and 
say whatever you want.... Let me see.... So, it's my fault the cook put 
too much water in the rice? And the maid broke a dish? A scorpion 
came out of the drain pipe in the bedroom? The youngest one is going 
to the dogs, spoiling his health? Go ahead, keep on talking. No one’s 
stopping you. Oh yes, and most important, don’t forget to tell me how 
he’s utterly ruining his life, all because of me. I’m listening, but only for 
a second. And then I tell myself, forget it. Wipe it clean. Most of it’s all 
foolishness, anyway. Not a bit of truth to it. The youngest isn’t going to 
the dogs at all. He’s perfectly fine for his age. And you can’t expect 
everyone to be in the shape I am, you know! As for the rest of your 
accusations, they don’t amount to much of anything. And don’t you 
think I know what you’re up to? Don’t you think I know how you 
spend your day, sitting there, hour after hour, legs outstretched, as if 
you haven’t got a care in the world, chatting and gossiping, laughing 
about nothing in particular with all the women in the neighborhood, 
young and old, smart and silly. Of course, I know all about it, even 
though you try to save those particular pleasures for when I’m not at 
home.... Fine.... So that’s what our life together is like. No harm done. 
God is great. He sees to it that my clients go about their business, doing 
what they want concealed by the darkness of the night, while Viraja 
does what she wants and says what she wants concealed by the curtain 
and the tradition that separates the women’s quarters from the rest of 
the house. Nothing they do even so much as casts a shadow over my 
existence. Viraja has never even expressed the slightest desire to come 
out of seclusion, let alone come with me to the club or a party or pub- 
lic meeting. My worst nightmare, that she’d come out here and make a 
fuss in front of everyone, is just that—a nightmare, not a reality. It’s all 
God’s greatness. The society I frequent just assumes that my wife isn’t 
like me, that she’s totally different, that she’s either an unsophisticated 
village girl or sick, or maybe that she’s insane. It doesn’t matter as long 
as no stain falls upon my self-image; nothing can ever touch that. 
Thank God... 

This unbounded faith he displayed in God was another of Mr. 
Pani’s idiosyncrasies. As he went about getting dressed and fancying 
himself for the day, he would touch his head to the feet of Krishna— his 
own Krishna, one that he kept in his own room —he wanted nothing to 
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do with that horde of gods and goddesses that Viraja kept in her room — 
and pour out his gratitude for God’s great wisdom. The vulgar thought 
that for all he received he should perhaps offer something in return 
never crossed his mind. After all, did I ever send a present to Justice 
Gupta (who enjoyed seeing me win a case) or to any other judge or 
government minister? Have I ever behaved like Viraja, who in the 
midst of a fight interrupts her cursing to call on the Goddess, offering 
her a bribe, “Mother, Oh mother. Save me. I promise Ill offer you a 
pair a goats in return.” The very thought of it brought chills to his spine. 
All that congealed blood. Swarming flies. No, his relationship with God 
was refined, cultured, elegant, far, far above that of the masses. He was 
convinced of this. Maybe it was that very conviction that compelled 
him now and then to bow down a second time to his Krishna. 

But there were moments, he had to admit, when he’d found some- 
thing alluring in the love for God that he saw in his tailor Damu. He 
didn’t want to make too much of it, but he couldn’t entirely dismiss it, 
either. Damu was convinced that he was God’s particular favorite, that 
God loved him. That was fine; nobody could stop him from thinking 
that. And maybe Damu even thought that he’d been blessed by God in 
some way or other. It would of course be wrong to assume that just 
because he was poor Damu wasn’t entitled to his rightful dues as a 
human being. Mr. Pani was well aware of that. After all, you have to 
remember, Mr. Pani would have described himself as a liberal; he had 
even once been vice chairman of the All Orissa Committee on 
Socialism. But he still found it curious that Damu considered himself to 
be God’s intimate friend. He thought to himself, “No doubt the fact that 
he considers himself to be a friend of a rich and famous man like me 
has put the notion in his head that he can be God’s friend, too. And 
then there’s all the things he tells me. How he wrestled and worked out 
with the strongest men in his day and that’s why he has such powerful 
muscles in his arms. Sixty years old and he can sit all day at his sewing 
machine without even feeling tired. And Lord Jagannatha has seen to 
it that the rich and famous still come to him.... Mr. Pani couldn’t help 
laughing. First of all, you operate the sewing machine with your foot, 
don’t you? What do the muscles in your arms have to do with anything! 
Besides, so many tailor’'s shops have sprung up these days, run by 
smart-looking tailors in suits and ties. Who bothers to come to you 
now? Only a few old customers like your Mr. Pani, who gives you an 
order for a suit now and then and comes away with a real bargain. But 
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Mr. Pani never said a word of what he was thinking. He had no desire 
to poke holes in the tailor’s boasts, even if they had been made half in 
jest. Mr. Pani told himself that this was probably the only pure and 
uncorrupted amusement that he had in his life, the only source of 
unadulterated pleasure and joy that he could claim. It wouldn’t be right 
to deprive himself of it. He was convinced of another thing, too: my 
children may go to some fancy tailor who’s all the rage now, but I 
wouldn’t give up my Damu for anything. You can’t tell me that anyone 
is better at sewing. Besides, where would I find anyone who’d entertain 
me like he does with his ‘Lord Jagannatha is my friend, you are my 
friend’? 

Damu always addressed Mr. Pani with the familiar word for you 
and never with the expected honorific. He even had a ready explana- 
tion. “I use honorifics for people like Mr. Shadangi and Mr. Das; how 
could I speak to you that way? Ah, these days even you seem to keep 
your distance from me. But I can still remember when my father was 
alive and I used to trail after him wherever he went. Once I went with 
him to your house, your old house. You asked me to lift you up so you 
could reach the fruits on the jujube tree. You slipped and scraped your 
knee. I was terrified that your father would blame it all on me. After all, 
I was the older one. But that wasn’t like your father. He gave both of us 
a dirty look and shouted, “‘Stop it both of you. Do I have to tie you up 
and give you a good licking? Didn’t I tell you not to go into the yard? 
You little monkeys, good for nothing rascals!” 

Damu acted out the scene with such flare, frowned with such skill, 
and raised his voice with such authority that for a second Mr. Pani 
believed it actually was his deceased father, Muktiar Narasimha Pani, 
standing there before him, stretched to his full height. And he was once 
again little Paru, fair skinned like his mother, but short little Paru, stand- 
ing there gaping in awe at his father’s might. As the spell was broken, 
both Mr. Pani and Damu laughed. Damu’s round black face lit up with 
joy and from the gap where his front teeth should have been his laugh 
bellowed, as if from somewhere deep within him. Mr. Pani couldn’t 
help thinking, “Who cares if any of that really happened. I don’t even 
care if his father was my father’s tailor. That's not the point. If that 
Damu for any reason starts treating me formally, like some ordinary 
customer, Pll never forgive him!” 

Damu was frightening looking, as terrifying as Yama, the God of 
Death, himself. It was useless to try to compare him with his father or 
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any other normal-looking person. No doubt no one had ever told him 
that you had to look after yourself, care a little about your appearance. 
His belly was growing fatter and fatter. His moustache was so long and 
unkempt that it threatened to swallow his lip completely. He didn’t 
bother doing anything about the stubble of his beard until it itched so 
much he had no choice but to shave, and he let the hair on his head 
grow wild in the same way, cutting it once every couple of months. His 
eyes were red and oval shaped, not round but elongated. They were 
slightly swollen at the corners. His chest was covered with hair. On a 
cold day, he draped a shawl over his shoulders; otherwise, he went 
bare-chested. He definitely looked like Yama, or more like Yama’s step- 
brother. For there was something in him that seemed totally laid-back; 
there was something totally nonchalant about him, something totally 
accepting, as broad and expansive as the vast expanse of the earth 
itself. He seemed to act as if he thought that everything was really in 
the control of some superior being who acted and made others act; 
there was nothing in particular left for Damu himself to do. 
Occasionally, he would laugh uproariously, like he did when he 
remembered the incident of the jujube tree from his childhood, even 
though he seemed somehow to suggest that it was all so much wasted 
effort. But that didn’t matter, when he had to laugh, he laughed with 
everything he had. With his pendulous belly, his lips shaking with 
delight, his full cheeks, and his clear, egg-shaped eyes. He knew how to 
command every part of himself to laugh, and every part of him in turn 
obeyed. He didn’t scrimp on anything. 

There were times when Mr. Pani couldn’t help wondering, “What 
happens when he cries? Is it like his laugh? Does his whole world and 
everything in it cry with him?” 

For some reason, today he couldn’t stop thinking about Damu. A 
brief smile, the sure sign of something remembered, played on Mr. 
Pani’s lips. That lazy fellow has been supposed to make a pair of pants 
for me for the past six months. When I ask, he only says, “Have I ever 
left you in the lurch, brother? Don’t I always bring whatever it is when 
you need it? Tell me. Tell me the truth.” He’s right, of course. The truth 
is that no matter how long it may have taken him, he always shows up 
in time, walking with his jaunty step, the needed bundle of clothes held 
carefully under his arm. And whatever it is, it always fits just right. It 
never needs alteration. Last year there was the All-India Legal Rights 
Conference. And before that there had been the Convention of the 
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Young Men’s Society (Mr. Pani was then known as something of a 
leader in the Young Men’s Society). And before that, well, there had 
always been something, some particular occasion for which he needed 
some clothes. Damu had always brought whatever it was just in time. 
Forget my pants. I don’t really need them, but he can’t be late with 
Niki’s suit. Niki has an important interview next week. I told Niki, “At 
least let Damu make your suit for the interview.” Why in the world did 
I say that? Because he’s my “friend”? Did I think that if Damu made 
the suit my son would be successful in the interview? He would get a 
good position and my dreams would come true? That was about as far 
as Mr. Pani got in trying to fathom his own motives. His moments on 
the balcony were over. It was time for him to move on to the study. 

It was forbidden for anyone else to enter his study, including his 
clients. The rumblings and grumblings from the women’s quarters were 
too far away to be heard there. The room was reserved for him to read 
and think about the law. Here God was in his own temple. And all was 
right with the world, or at least so it seemed. There was a family pic- 
ture on the table, complete with smiling faces. There was Mr. Pani’s for- 
ever youthful face. Viraja had a serious look on her face, but she was 
still young in the picture. On either side of them were their two young 
sons, Sanjaya and Malaya, better known as Tiki and Niki. Their broad 
grins revealed bright, shining teeth. 

A picture-perfect family. It wasn’t exactly true to say that when he 
looked at it he could wipe away entirely the unhappiness of his married 
life, but he could at least push it aside temporarily. Sometimes it even 
seemed to him that between him and Viraja there had once been that 
miraculous thing called love. If not Sanjaya, at least Malaya was proof 
of that. That evening after we made love a gentle breeze came through 
the window, refreshing us as we lay there spent. It came from the south, 
redolent with the fragrance of sandalwood, the breeze that the poets 
call the Malaya. That was why I said that if from our lovemaking came 
a son we should name him Malaya; if it was a daughter, we should call 
her Sarasi, “Lady of the Lake” (on its way to us the breeze had gently 
touched the lake that bordered our old house...). That was a fact. Who 
could deny it? 

Today, as he looked at the picture, Niki, otherwise known as 
Malaya, took hold of his thoughts. He was a clever one, that Niki. He 
wasn’t a bookworm like his older brother. He had to be up to the 
minute in everything; he loved to go out and have fun with his friends. 
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But when he put his mind to something he could master it with an 
astonishing thoroughness. My wife says he’s going to the dogs. Well, if 
the older one hadn't fallen into her clutches he wouldn’t have become 
a worthless schoolteacher. Thank God the younger one is different. He 
has the makings of a leader. Why, he could even become a government 
minister. He doesn’t have to go that far, but at least he can get a good 
government posting. The important thing is not how much money you 
make but having some authority. In that, don’t you think he can outdo 
his father? Of course he can. Now that they’ve called him for an inter- 
view, there’s nothing more to worry about. He’s a smart young man. 
He'll be able to hold his own, even with the scions of the wealthiest 
families! And he knows that when you answer a question you have to 
do it in such a way that the person who has asked the question has no 
idea you’ve just made a complete fool of him. He’s my son all right, the 
true son of a skilled lawyer! Mr. Pani was overcome with a subtle blend 
of fatherly love and self-importance. But...but...it wasn’t really neces- 
sary to say, but sometimes even in the face of unbeatable arguments 
and incontrovertible proof, a case could be lost. There was no sense in 
cursing the judge. Everything required God’s blessing. Mr. Pani spun 
around in his swivel chair as if he were looking to see which side God 
was on. 

But, as clever as he is, Niki’s just as impulsive. Once he even said 
he wasn’t going to take the government exams; it just wasn’t for him. 
He had other leads to follow, other things to do (not all of them very 
desirable, and some of them quite shady). Dear God. Mr. Pani felt shiv- 
ers run down his spine. That couldn’t happen. He couldn’t let that hap- 
pen. But what can I do about it, he wondered. That was when he 
remembered Damu. No matter how much 1 trust Damu, I can’t wait 
until the last minute. This is no ordinary suit. He’ll have to try it on. I'll 
have to make sure that it’s absolutely perfect, not too tight anywhere, 
not too loose, no unwanted creases. I won’t let Damu get away with 
ch less than perfection. I’d better get someone to bring him here 
today. 

No, it won’t do to send someone for him. I’d better go myself. I’d 
better see just how far along he is. And Id better let him know in no 
uncertain terms that he has to get on with it. 

That was how Mr. Pani came to the decision that after court he 
would go to Damu the tailor’s shop. He was not about to listen to any 
argument. But if you go there you'll lose your advantage. He?’ll start 
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with his stories again, and you’ll be taken in. Nonsense! Do you think 
I'm a child? Do you think I’m really a friend who climbed jujube trees 
with him? 1 do that on purpose; I allow myself to appear to be swept 
away by his stories just to make him happy. And for that you think I’d 
forget my urgent task? Do you think I couldn’t scowl at him, too, if I 
had to?... Have you forgotten what his street is like, the sickening suck- 
ing sound the mud makes under your feet, mud so deep that even a bul- 
lock cart couldn’t get through it? And the sight of the naked children 
squatting over the open sewers? Have you forgotten about the pairs of 
eyes that will fix you in their hostile stares? I don’t care! The poverty of 
India is nothing new to me. Besides, Mr. Pani is no upstart nouveau 
riche. He’s a real gentleman, from an old family. If I walk down the 
filthy lane to Damu the tailor’s shop, and if that increases Damu’s pres- 
tige in the eyes of his neighbors, so what? What’s that to me? It doesn’t 
thereby lessen my standing in the world.... Jealousy is nibbling away at 
your chest, invisible, crunch, crunch, like a tiny mouse. His house is 
behind the shop, his temple. He’s the one who is really happy, not you. 
He may look like Yama, the God of Death, or, even worse, like the buf- 
falo the God of Death rides, but his wife loves him and his six or eight 
children, however many he has, each one is a joy, a draft of the elixir 
of immortality, a gift of God. Nonsense! 

Nonsense! He flung this out more than once at this last sugges- 
tion.... The mountain in the distance is always beautiful. I can get into 
romantic moods, and that day, for some reason or another, I must have 
been particularly susceptible. That’s why I reacted the way I did to his 
saying all those silly things about his wife and children. He started out 
proclaiming how Lord Jagannatha had given him hands that were 
skilled in all the arts; not only was he good at sewing, but he could also 
cut betel into small, delicate pieces, and (this he whispered, as if he 
were telling a secret) he was expert at combing and plaiting his wife’s 
hair. Then he told me how his son Ratana shared his history lessons 
with him and taught him about the greatness of Nilacala, where Lord 
_Jagannatha lives. His daughter Muduli was such a good cook and made 
delicious vegetable curry. His son Sarava was just like his mother; he 
was so fair-skinned that he could pass for the son of an Englishman. 
And Sapana, the youngest, liked to use her father’s big belly as a drum. 
When she’d beat on it, he’d forget there was such a thing as hunger. 
That day it seemed to me that this was true happiness, not what we had. 
Because Damu was poor by conventional standards, he was rich on 
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other accounts. What nonsense! I never wished him ill, but there was 
never any question that I was in any way in competition with him. His 
children might not sit on a chair to do their homework, but let them 
learn a few things. Let his daughters find good husbands...and his 
wife.... What did I have to say about his wife? Let him look after his 
own wife! Mr. Pani quickly averted his eyes from the obscene vision of 
Damu and his wife’s love (sex). And, as if he’d proven beyond any 
shadow of a doubt that this last suggestion, that he was jealous, was total 
nonsense, he resolved once and for all that today he would go 
to Damu’s. He would take Niki with him. He would see about that suit 
for Niki! 

Unfortunately, before he ever got to Damu’s a few things happened 
to disturb Mr. Pani’s usual composure. Mr. Pani was not to blame. He 
might be strong and mighty, like Bhishma of old in the Mahabharata, 
but you can’t forget that even Bhishma was brought low by an unlike- 
ly adversary, the young man Shikhandin who in a former birth had 
been a princess Bhishma had scorned. Never mind. Let us just say that 
every Bhishma has at least one Shikhandin, and maybe more. Mr. 
Pani’s main Shikhandin was the advocate Dhaneshvara Patra. He was 
hardly much to look at, thin, his face pockmarked, his voice effeminate. 
He was an expert in divorce and family law. The mere sight of the fel- 
low made Mr. Pani shudder. Today he’d bumped into him in the Bar 
Library. He asked something or other, and not getting an answer, he 
was off and running: “What's new Mr. Pani? How is your wife? How 
are your children?” Useless, effeminate fellow. What difference could it 
possibly make to you how they are? What do you take me for, one of 
your cronies, one of your clients? Then there was Niki. It was on Niki’s 
account that he’d decided he’d better go to Damu’s in the first place. 
Now Niki tells me that he won’t be home in the evening. He’s driving 
to Calcutta with some friend to see a cricket match. That meant it was 
useless to go to Damu’s. Who says it’s useless? I’ve made up my mind. 
I’m going. So what if Niki doesn’t go with me. I can tell whether the 
suit will fit him or not; I don’t need him there. But that evening as Mr. 
Pani made his way down Damu’s alley, carefully lifting his pants and 
trying to step over the mud puddles (he’d had to leave the car at the 
main road, some distance away), he was distracted by the sight of the 
neighborhood children playing cricket. It reminded him of how much 
Niki liked cricket. Maybe he was a hopeless case; maybe he wasn’t des- 
tined to find happiness as a big government officer, a judge or some- 
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thing like it. Just as this thought ran through his mind, the cricket ball 
hit him, leaving an ugly stain on his pant leg. You wouldn’t have 
expected that not to bother him, now would you? 

“Come in, come in, sir. I was just thinking about you. It's been a 
long time, hasn’t it? 1 went to your house so many times, but you were 
never there. But is something the matter? You don’t look well. Are you 
feeling O.K.? You look pale. And what’s become of that smile of 
yours?” 

This somewhat long-winded welcome didn’t bother Mr. Pani 
nearly as much as the sympathetic questions about his appearance. 
Who are you to pass judgment on my appearance? I’m perfectly fine. 
There’s nothing the least bit the matter with me. It’s just that I’ve had 
the misfortune to have to walk down this miserable alley you live on. 
But it wasn’t easy to be angry with Damu. And so Mr. Pani kept quiet. 
He made no objection when Damu gestured to him to enter. There was 
the chair he usually sat on; one of Damu’s children ran and fetched a 
cushion for it. It was a bit worn out, but it was still velvet. Damu sat 
cross-legged on the bed in his usual fashion, and as if he were about to 
open some important ceremony he uttered the customary words of 
blessing, “Lord Jagannatha is great!” Although none of this was the 
least bit unusual, Mr. Pani couldn’t help feeling that this time Damu 
was particularly solicitous to see that nothing was lacking in his atten- 
tiveness to his guest; he seemed to want to be absolutely sure that Mr. 
Pani was perfectly comfortable and in no way inconvenienced. 

But Mr. Pani was not to be distracted from the important purpose 
for which he had come all this way. He waited a few moments, and 
then, striking a pose of utmost gravity, he asked, “How far have you 
progressed with the suit?” 

“Suit? Oh-ho. The suit for the young master Niki? I get it. Don’t 
worry. It will be ready. Ill deliver it to you on time. There’s nothing to 
worry about.” 

Mr. Pani was on the verge of saying, “Of course there’s nothing for 
you to worry about. Niki isn’t your son; no son of yours is about to go 
for an interview and never will be.” But he managed to restrain him- 
self. Instead, with as much authority as he could muster, he merely said, 
“No, I can’t wait until the last minute. If you haven’t already cut the 
cloth then give it back to me. Ill give it to someone else.” 

Mr. Pani was prepared to be even harsher. But he hoped that this 
would be enough to produce the desired effect. He was sure that Damu 
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would be bowled over by the words; mouth agape, he’d stare at Mr. 
Pani in disbelief. Then he would pretend to be insulted, mortally 
wounded by the suggestion. His eyes would fill with tears. Another pos- 
sible scenario was that he would get aggressive. He’d say, “What are 
you talking about, my friend? You want to take the cloth back from me? 
1 never thought I’d hear you say anything like that to me! Do you think 
master Niki is your son alone, he’s nothing to me?” He was prepared 
to deal with such sentimental scenes, the likes of which could only be 
found in some trash novel or grade-B movie. If he was adept at manip- 
ulating sentimentality in the courtroom to win a case for a client, he was 
also a master at exposing the uselessness of his opponent's sentimental 
displays. But could it be that Damu was going to disappoint him? He 
wasn’t going to treat him to such a show of emotion. An astonished Mr. 
Pani waited for some reaction. 

All Damu did was gently shake his head. And then he said, “Fine.” 

But he still showed no sign of getting up to fetch the cloth. Surely, 
there had to be a limit to laziness! Mr. Pani was beginning to feel that 
he had good reason to be angry when Damu finally spoke. His words 
seemed deliberate, carefully chosen. “Give the cloth to whomever you 
please. Young master Niki will be successful in the interview. I can 
promise you that.” 

This was also a weapon. Flattery. This could yet prove amusing. 
Let’s see. Mr. Pani pretended to be surprised as he asked, “Really? 
Who told you that? The chairman of the committee?” 

“No, sir. What would I know of the chairman or whatever you call 
him? Lord Jagannatha told me. The grandfather of everyone, the 
grandfather even of your chairman! The day you came and ordered the 
suit for Niki, 1 saw it all again, dancing in front of my eyes...he was 
tiny, as tiny as a little mouse. No one could say whether he would live 
or die...” 

He remembered. Niki was born prematurely, after only seven 
months. Viraja was sick with something or other and gave birth to the 
baby too soon. The delivery was so complicated that the doctor told 
him it would not be possible to save the child. And what did I say 
to the doctor? What did I plead with God to do? No, no, 1 didn’t. I 
couldn’t have. I couldn’t have begged, let Viraja die, but let my son 
live. The older one has become hopeless; he never listens to me. But 
this one I can mold; I can shape him into someone just like myself. He 
won't have any mother to ruin him. That’s a lie. A dirty lie, the figment 
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of some diseased imagination! Not mine. Viraja’s. It must have been 
then that she began to fall apart, then that she began to accuse me of 
all sorts of sick behavior, when she was the sick one. 

“When I saw that baby, what I saw was young master Niki. He was 
standing right in front of me, a young man, with a wisp of a moustache, 
impatient to conquer the world. Who caused him to stand there like 
that, right in front of my eyes? Lord Jagannatha! That Lord Jagannatha! 
The baby was crying, and you were all so worried. But not me. I was 
calm and cool. Do you remember?” 

No, 1 don’t remember. At such a moment why would I have paid 
attention to what the tailor was doing, even if his father had been my 
father’s tailor? How could I have noticed the expression on the tailor’s 
face at such a time of crisis...! But could it possibly be true that his Lord 
Jagannatha had let him know in some way or other that this bawling 
baby would one day wear a suit? Conquer the world? It wasn’t impos- 
sible. Damu might be an ordinary tailor, but in some way he seemed 
to have been singled out by God for his special blessings. I’d probably 
have to admit that he was more devoted to God than I was. It wasn’t 
enough to try to lull God into thinking you counted Him as a friend; 
no doubt Damu also worshipped God with all due respect and esteem. 
Mr. Pani began to see Damu in a new light. Was it impossible that his 
Lord Jagannatha had told him something about Niki? Or even about 
me? Mr. Pani kept looking at Damu’s world, a world he now saw as 
enormous and pregnant with secrets, the way a tiny creature might 
gaze upon a lofty mountain, with wonder. 

Suddenly Mr. Pani had the sensation that he could hear Niki’s 
wailing. Am I losing my mind? It must be this stuffy room; the foul 
miasma from the alley makes it seem even closer and more oppressive. 
I can’t breathe with all these children, all these scraps of cloth all 
around me. I must be reacting somehow to this whole atmosphere; I'm 
not used to being in such a place. But no. What he heard was real. Real 
crying. It wasn’t the crying of an infant; it was the crying of an older 
child. It sounded to him like a girl’s voice. Someone stuck their head in 
the room from behind a curtain and then disappeared again. To Mr. 
Pani, it seemed that something was happening there, in a place con- 
cealed by the mountain, by the world that existed there, in a place for- 
bidden to the stranger, the outsider. 

Damu could see that Mr. Pani was at a loss; he smiled gently and 
said, “It's my daughter Muduli. She’s crying. She can’t stand the pain.” 
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“What's wrong with her?” Mr. Pani could no longer keep from 
asking. 

“Who can say, sir? Do I know? Do you know? Does anyone know, 
even the homeopathic doctors or the doctors of Western medicine? Dr. 
Jamal Miam was here. He took her to his office and took a picture of 
her belly. He did all kinds of tests. In the end, he had some big name 
for it. He said it was something or other. He got the name out of a book. 
What good’s that to me? Just because we are both human, does that 
mean that Damu is exactly the same as Mr. Pani? My daughter’s sick- 
ness is my daughter’s sickness; her laughter and her tears belong to her 
and to her alone; the whys and wherefores of it are hers alone. Only 
Lord Jagannatha knows. Only Jagannatha can understand. I gave her 
medicine. She just cries. From time to time, she smiles and tells me how 
a friend of hers taught her to make meat curries. She’ll make some just 
for me when she gets better. Four or five years ago my son Ratana said 
the same things to me. He said, ‘I'll teach you how to play cricket when 
I get better.’ Something happened to him that night, though, and he 
was in the hospital for three or four months. In the end, even the doc- 
tors seemed to lose hope. But did that son of mine let me off the hook? 
Didn’t he make me learn to play cricket? I knew it all along. Lord 
Jagannatha had told me...” 

Damu was interrupted by the sounds of Muduli’s crying, which had 
grown louder and more pitiful. The face appeared from behind the cur- 
tain again, no doubt to call Damu inside. “It’']] pass, it’l] pass, my sweet 
one. You won’t have to suffer much longer. Not too much longer.” With 
those words, Damu got up and went inside. 

Mr. Pani took comfort in the fact that he wouldn’t have to sit there 
much longer. The truth was he was not only entranced by what he was 
seeing; he was also frightened. Damu and his Lord Jagannatha, the 
earth and the heavens, seemed to be coming together and coming 
closer to him at the same time. The meaning of it all escaped him. 

It goes without saying that that was the last anyone heard about 
returning the cloth. But when Mr. Pani was leaving Damu assured him 
in a voice loud enough for all the neighbors to hear, “Don’t worry. Pl] 
deliver master Niki’s suit in plenty of time. I just got a little behind, 
what with my daughter being sick.” 

Niki’s interview went off without a hitch. He was convinced that 
they had liked him best of all the candidates; that was why they’d asked 
him more questions than they’d asked anyone else, from his opinions 
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about the latest cricket stars to issues of world peace. He hadn’t a shred 
of doubt that he’d do more than pass. Mr. Pani was about to complete 
the sentence by adding, “You’ll conquer the world.” I know. And in his 
mind he winked at Damu. 

But soon with the pressure of all his work he forgot all about Damu. 
He remembered him when someone told him in confidence, even 
before the results were made public, that Niki had passed the interview. 
He was now one of the elite corps of civil servants. First he went to tell 
Viraja. “Your son is a government officer; he’s been taken into no less 
than the Indian Administrative Service!” He got her out of bed, took 
her plump hand in his and shook it firmly. But that wasn’t all. He had 
all he could do to restrain himself from giving his wife a big kiss. It 
wasn’t that his lips particularly longed to touch hers; he just wanted to 
tell her that the last trace of the Malaya breeze might be gone but now 
it was time to make room for the golden throne of the future. In any 
case, Mr. Pani had the unmistakable feeling that he had gained some- 
thing precious. For Viraja didn’t say a word but smiled at him with a 
lovely smile. It had been a long time since she’d seemed so pretty to 
him. And that was when he remembered Damu. He couldn’t share his 
good news with anyone except his family (and his older son was not 
home; he was studying at some college far away); the news was still not 
public. But surely there was no harm in telling Damu. Yes, he had to 
tell Damu. He had to tell him that his son, wearing Damu’s suit, had 
indeed conquered the world. Just like his Lord Jagannatha had told 
him, right from the beginning. 

In his impatience, Mr. Pani didn’t even care if his clients had to 
wait for him. He left them sitting there and set out for Damu’s. He 
would be late to court, and there was a big case coming up today, but 
he hadn’t time to think about that either. It was already rush hour and 
the street was crowded. 

When he got to Damu’s he found Damu’s son Ratana at the sewing 
machine. There was no one else around. “Where’s your father?” At this 
question, Ratana only raised his head slightly and stared at Mr. Pani 
with a vacant look. 

“He’s not here. He’s been at Puri, at the temple of Jagannatha, for 
the last month.” 

“Why? What's he been doing there?” 

“He’s been there ever since Muduli died.” 

“What did you say? Muduli? Ever since Muduli died?” It took Mr. 
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Pani a few minutes to absorb this news. And then he began to feel 
strangely angry. It was as if he felt that he was being blamed, as if they 
were all trying to get him. He shouted, “That’s ridiculous. Impossible. 
Muduli died? How could Muduli die? And he didn’t say a word to me? 
He didn’t even send someone to tell me? Could he have been so tricky, 
to lie to me...” 

Ratana tried to make him understand that the very next day his 
father went to Puri. He said that he had to let Mr. Pani know, but not 
right now. Later. There was some interview now. He was supposed to 
come back the day before yesterday, but he decided to stay on since 
today was the day they would dress Lord Jagannatha in his royal robes. 
He wanted to see the ceremony, and he’d come back when it was over. 

“Watching God get dressed in his royal robes, how ridiculous.” Mr. 
Pani’s hand was pressed hard against the sewing table. But a few sec- 
onds later he looked away. He was afraid he would break out crying. 
Not in sorrow but in impotent anger and a dismal sense of defeat. 

And you still want to see Him decked out like a king, dressed in His 
royal robes? That very God who’s so shameless that he can still stand 
before you, licking his chops in pleasure? I am your king. I can cheat 
you, deceive you, save your son, kill your daughter, be truthful to you, 
lie to you. I am your Lord and Master. Never forget! 

Mr. Pani had regained his composure. He was home. He told him- 
self over and over again that he would never go back there. He had no 
faith in the God to whom these people were so devoted. Who knows, 
Lord Jagannatha might set a trap for me and get me in his clutches, 
too.... After all, wasn’t it He who caused him to conquer the world...? 

No, nothing will happen to me. I’m safe. Am I a fool like that 
Damu? Mr. Pani turned to thinking of his own Lord Krishna as he 
shook the dust and dirt from his suit. 


5 
Fly Away LitHle Birdie 


Be ask me exactly what the line “Fly away little birdie” is sup- 
posed to mean; it’s enough that everyone knows that it’s some- 
thing that puts little children to sleep. There are so many songs like it 
in English and in different languages all over the world. So many songs, 
meaningless strings of mellifluous words, all just to put children to 
sleep. For the little rascals don’t go to sleep that easily. They haven’t yet 
learned how to count their sheep. But the task can’t be left to Mother 
Nature. In that case, they might go to sleep at some inconvenient time; 
why, they might be awake half the night, driving their parents to utter 
distraction! You’re asking for even more trouble if you give them a 
good spanking to try to get rid of them. The only thing to do is to let 
them get a whiff of the words of the lullaby, fool them, lull them 
gently to sleep, so that their eyes will close all on their own and the 
poor little creatures will have no choice but to float off to the land of 
Winkin’, Blinkin’, and Nod. 

But who has the time and patience for such things? Let grandma do 
it; she has nothing better to do. Or if not grandma, then grandpa. For 
them time is like a swing in perpetual motion, back and forth, back and 
forth, without stop. It’s so easy for them to get bored, swinging on it by 
themselves; so much better for them to be with the little ones, gently 
letting the swing rock to and fro. They’ll have the pleasure of com- 
pany. And it might even turn out that before the little ones fall asleep, 
sleep will have closed grandma’s or grandpa’s eyes. 

I think I could safely say that the picture of Ganeshvara putting his 
son’s son to sleep, then, would not have been at all unusual in our cul- 
ture. Bhaskar, better known as Bhusha, would have been three years 
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old at the time to which I am referring. But if you went a bit closer to 
the pair of grandson and grandfather, you’d see that there was some- 
thing different about this particular scene. First, you’d notice that this 
grandfather was not a particularly old man and there was no reason to 
suspect that he’d be the first one to fall asleep. His beady eyes darted 
here and there. If anything, he seemed to be getting ready for the strug- 
gle; in one way or another, he would get the child to sleep. Everything 
else could wait. As the old Sanskrit saying tells us, “One must do one’s 
duty or forsake one’s life.” Second, although he didn’t make any obvi- 
ous mistakes as he sang, it was hard to understand how his singing 
could lull a clever and active child like Bhusha to sleep. You couldn’t 
exactly call his voice sweet, after all. When he sang “Fly away little 
birdie, to a field full of seed, there you will find the sleep that you 
need,” you had the feeling that he would gobble up the poor little bird 
rather than send it gently off to sleep in some field of grain or seed. And 
the last words were so garbled that it must have been difficult, indeed, 
for the child to know what was supposed to become of the little bird. 

Despite all of this, Bhusha’s lips slowly stopped trembling. That was 
not all; he even seemed to be smiling, as if he were carried away by 
some pleasure or had fallen under the spell of some unusual delight. It 
seemed to me that this was his way of saying thank you to his grandfa- 
ther for his untiring effort. His eyelids fluttered, as if to tease his grand- 
father one last time, and then they were still. You could count every one 
of his long black lashes. Soon you could see clearly every little strong 
and weak point in his face; it was as if he had magnanimously pro- 
claimed to all and sundry, “Take a good look now. Take a look. Look 
at the blemishes on my cheeks and the freckles on my chin. Look at 
how long my ears are; look at how gucky my nose is. But how could 
any of you measure the depths of the satisfaction I feel now?” 

Indeed, it was beyond measure, although even if no one else could 
understand it, Bhusha’s father Naresha and his mother Nandini shared 
in it to a large degree. In general, Naresha was short on patience. When 
he was in a good mood, he’d encourage his son’s efforts to fight off 
sleep. He’d stop singing and sit and play with him. He’d pinch his belly 
button and ruffle his hair. And if his mother Nandini was in a good 
mood, when she’d see them like that she’d pretend to be angry and 
yell, “The father’s just as bad as the son! Get up. Get up.” But when 
their bodies were tired and their minds were weary, it was altogether a 
different story. Naresha would find his son’s resistance intolerable and 
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would give him a good slap. When she heard her son crying, Nandini 
would come running in honest to goodness anger. She’d make her hus- 
band get up and she’d roughly pull her son onto her lap and give him 
a few good whacks. Needless to say, in neither case was what they did 
very effective in getting their son to sleep. The only difference was this, 
when the father and mother were in good moods, the son ended up 
making the mother mad, and when the father and mother were in bad 
moods to start with the son ended up making his mother cry. The result 
was the same, though: Bhusha stayed awake for hour after hour. All the 
lovely little birdie songs seemed to have come to naught. 

(This husband and wife were almost always in the same mood, 
almost always happy or unhappy at the same time, but more about that 
later.) 

It was a different story when his grandpa was there. Bhusha would 
instantly fall asleep when his grandpa sang his out of tune “Fly away lit- 
tle birdie.” No one else had the same effect on him or ever would have. 
From the very day of his birth, there had been ample proof of this. 
Even Bhusha’s grandma, who had tried again and again to insist that 
such simply wasn’t the case, that this was just another of grandpa’s tall 
tales, in the end had to admit defeat. Grandpa did know some kind of 
magic that could put Bhusha to sleep, just like that. 

On the day that I am talking about, grandpa had worked his magic. 
Bhusha had been out of sorts all day long; he was sick, with a bad cold 
and cough. The weather was also miserable. But none of that deterred 
Bhusha; with his usual stubbornness he’d insisted that he was going to 
go out with his mommy and daddy. Ganeshvara called him over and 
made him sit down beside him; he told Bhusha stories, saving his magic 
charm for last. It was not long after he began to sing his “Fly away lit- 
tle birdie” that Bhusha was under its spell. Naresha and Nandini were 
watching this little miracle from behind the curtain that hung over the 
door to the room; they whispered to each other that it was now safe for 
them to make their getaway. 

Naresha and Nandini got as far as the front door, when Ganeshvara’s 
unwanted question stopped them. “Where are you going in weather 
like this?” 

They had a very straightforward answer. “We’re not children. 
Where we go and when we go are none of your business. It’s useless 
for you even to ask us; what’s more, you’ve no right to ask us, you 
know. Anyway, the whole point of all of this was that we wanted to go 
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out, wasn’t it? Otherwise, why did you bother going through your riga- 
marole?” But, if this was the answer they wanted to give, they never got 
all the words out. Surely grandpa’s “rigamarole,” his “Fly away little 
birdie,” did not deserve to be lumped together with ordinary tricks that 
people used when they were pressed by circumstances; grandpa’s song 
with all its power seemed to exist in a world of its own, a world that didn’t 
demand any external reason for it to work. In any case, Naresha felt 
that he still owed Ganeshvara some answer; Ganeshvara was his father, 
after all. He was about to say something when Nandini interrupted him 
(she never could wait; she always had to be first in everything) and said, 
“We’re going to the F. P. Party office.” 

“Party?” 

It was too late to concoct a story. Over her husband’s scowl, 
Nandini had to explain, “The Friends of the Poor Party. We have an 
appointment with the general organizer of the party, Jagannatha 
Shaha.” 

Ganeshvara was smart enough not to ask any more. After a few sec- 
onds of silence, he merely muttered, “Oh, fine.” He knew all about the 
Friends of the Poor Party; he knew about the violence its members 
committed in their efforts to do good for the poor, and he knew that 
they had themselves become the target of violence by others. But it was 
a legitimate political party, and not all of the leaders were corrupt; one 
day they might even come to power. Ganeshvara was clear on these 
points, too. And yet none of this changed the fact that Naresha was his 
son. Besides, he was convinced that Naresha was different; he was not 
like the others. He was easily carried away by anything, and he was 
ready to join everything; in his excitement over whatever it was that 
someone was saying, he’d jump up and down and dance for joy, and if 
he lost he’d never admit defeat. Surely, Ganeshvara thought, he was 
one of a kind. There couldn’t be another one like him on earth. He was 
like a butterfly, a butterfly with a tad too much hubris. So what if this 
particular flower doesn’t have any honey? So what if that flower is 
clearly saying, “Stay away! Stay away!”? He didn’t care. There were 
other flowers on this earth, other temptations. Maybe that was why 
he’d never progressed very far in his studies and had given up in mid- 
stream; his financial situation got worse not better, but still the butter- 
fly would flit about as if it hadn’t a care in the world. You see it, don’t 
you? Its wings are a rainbow of colors; its tremulous flight has a 
sparkling grace. As if its sole purpose in life is only to kiss the Goddess 
Earth from her head to the tips of her toes; to hell with all that rubbish 
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you talk about heaven and hell. Haven’t you noticed that? It’s no won- 
der that everyone loves him. Just because you’re his father, does that 
mean you have to be the exception? 

Listen, my son. Of course, I love you. Do you think I only say that 
now because I’m dependent on you in my old age? When you were in 
school, you taught me so much about so many distant places. Many 
were the times that I thought you would enter government service and 
become a famous judge (don’t forget, in high school and college you 
were a top student). There were other times when I wanted to think 
that you would become a distinguished professor of biology or botany 
(that was because for a long time you were crazy about fruit and flow- 
ers and all kinds of living creatures). I even thought that you might 
become a famous musician and music critic (you had such a sweet 
voice, not like mine. And you gave so many concerts, singing in the 
style of Mahammad Rafi). In the end, you served me notice that you 
intended to do something for society (I’ve heard that it’s been largely 
due to your efforts that our housing colony now has a children’s 
garden, a library, and some kind of a society known as the Center for 
Preparedness for the Future). So, I guess I’d have to say, what’s so 
strange about the fact that you would eventually get involved in poli- 
tics? I knew all along that if it wasn’t the F. P. Party it would be some 
other, that you would spread your wings once more and that new and 
distant lands, the very ends of the earth, would beckon to you. Do you 
think I'm unfazed by this incredible restlessness of yours? I’m your 
father, aren’t I? I’ve felt it, and I’ve wanted to touch that body of yours 
that I’ve known all these twenty-six years, to pat it gently and then (I 
admit it) to say, “Come, my precious, and lie down by my side for a 
minute. Ill rub your back, Ill give you a massage...and Ill sing for you 
that song that I used to sing to you, long, long ago...” 

It dawned on Ganeshvara that they had been gone for some time. 
And as soon as he realized this he began to sing like one possessed. His 
voice was raspy, and the words seemed to come in a rush, almost 
despite himself. “Fly away little birdie...” There was no reason for him 
to be singing; Bhusha was fast asleep. 

Maybe I couldn’t have said anything to him; but his wife Nandini 
is smart and educated; couldn’t she have stopped him? Doesn't she 
know that “the ends of the earth” means just that, the end of the world, 
the end of the line? Surely, my daughter-in-law is smart enough to fig- 
ure that out? 
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Ganeshvara’s musings on how much his daughter-in-law should or 
could have figured out might have remained for him just a sad reflec- 
tion, but instead they turned to anger. For it was at that very moment 
that his wife Kiranavala appeared before him, all smiles. 

“Why don’t you go and lie down? You must be tired. The child’s 
asleep. Why do you feel you always have to say something?” 

Ganeshvara stared at his wife. He was sure that even the tips of his 
moustache must be trembling with rage. He replied, 

“III go to sleep when all of you are in bed. Do you hear me?” 

Kiranavala took his words literally. She laughed, “Oh, that’s a new 
one. What do you mean ‘all of you’? Naresha and his wife are gadding 
about town. Bhusha’s the only one asleep. And I don’t sleep during the 
day, don’t you know?” 

It’s not exactly true to say that the pretty, shapely, and now middle- 
aged Kiranavala was stupid. But it probably is true that anyone else in 
her position would have realized that her husband’s words had a mean- 
ing beyond the simply literal, namely, that he was angry and so worried 
about all of them that he couldn’t sleep even if he wanted to. 

But that was only a part of what he wanted to say; it was the obvi- 
ous part but not the whole thing. It was no more than a bright flash of 
lightning, a word or two from the store of grievances that he had accu- 
mulated over his sixty years of living. I suspect that neither you nor I 
would have understood what exactly were the experiences in his life 
that convinced Ganeshvara that he had a perfect right to his anger. In 
any case, today there was no one else around, just his not too terribly 
clever wife, and so he let her see a few of its sparks. Ganeshvara him- 
self probably couldn’t have listed everything that lay behind his present 
emotions; if he had written it all down, he would only have drawn a 
line through it to scratch it all out. He would have denied it all. “No, 
no. Im not that different from everyone else in this world. I’m not sit- 
ting on this train alone. There are other passengers on the train with 
me. Don’t you think that they can see things, too? That they can think, 
too? Do you think that this is all just some bee in my bonnet and no 
one else feels this way?” 

It was all that train’s fault. The train was the first villain of the piece. 
The first bee in the bonnet. The symbol. Once, long ago, when he was 
a young man, he was riding on a train; it was a moonlit night and there 
were hosts of stars in the sky. Out his window he could see bushes, 
thick jungle, people sitting on benches in deserted stations, naked chil- 
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dren clapping their hands in delight, sparrows diving into the glisten- 
ing silver water. He watched it all go by and wanted only to see more 
and more of it; if only the train would never stop. Ah! Can’t you stay 
in one place even for a minute? Can’t you ever say to yourself, this is 
my home, this is where I belong, if only for a minute or two, this is my 
world? No, there’s no resting. That’s my curse. I was born with it. All I 
could ever do was fritter away my time, run from one thing to the next. 
Couldn’t I have stopped to chat with the shimmering moon that 
peeped at me from behind its fingers, its round face all a-smile, just for 
me? No, no, that’s impossible. That moon’s got nothing to do with me! 
My only friend now is that tall barren tree with the tuft of leaves at its 
top. He?ll tell me something about his own search, his sufferings.... No, 
the tree’s gone now, too. It’s run away.... The tree’s nothing to me, 
either.... For me, running is all there is. I'll run and Ill run...and Pl! die 
running. 

Run, run as fast as you can. Snatch the minutes, all those cherished 
minutes that you want. When I was a child and first in my class, my 
father put his arms around me and held me fast. But it was no use. I 
couldn’t hold fast even to that one minute. As if admitting defeat, I 
tripped over my untied shoelaces and fell down. Everyone was laugh- 
ing at me. 

I’d never even kissed Kirana. Before I knew it, she was my wife. 
Then my job took hold of me. Where to? Why, up and up. One had to 
move up the ladder. What difference does it make if the boss is angry? 
I didn’t get demoted, did I...? Then Savita was born. Wasn't that a 
chance to rest, a little comma in your life to make you pause? No, 
before I knew it she was getting married. Her smooth body slipped 
from my hands; skillfully, she eluded my grasp. I hadn’t even sung my 
best “Fly away birdie” to her! Then came Naresha. He was totally cap- 
tivated by my “Fly away little birdie,” and I reveled in the touch of the 
little body that often was covered with dust and dirt. I reveled in it, and 
I thought to myself, here’s a place where I could stay. No, no. It'll be 
the same. He’ll only get up and run away from me one day; he’ll grow 
up and become a man. Then you can run with him. Yes, run with him. 

The one whom I led into this house, her hand in mine, is just the 
same. We married each other for love. But did that mean that we’d 
have to be inseparably joined together for all time, in all things? 

My wife doesn’t seem to care about anything; she doesn’t even 
seem to think about anything. For her, it’s all the same, sitting, sleep- 
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ing, running, crawling. She’s content to let time carry her on its back 
wherever it goes, like a mother carrying her baby. And now she comes 
and says to me, “What are you doing? Go to sleep!” As if she wanted 
to show me how much she cares about me! 

Tell me this. Has there ever been anyone, in all these years, since 
the very day I was born, has there ever been anyone, my mother or 
father, my family, this so-called society of yours, even God Himself, 
who’s permitted me the luxury of sleep? 

Whatever was the truth, Kiranavala finally realized that there was 
no hope of getting an answer from her husband in his present state of 
mind. She could tell that he was dead earnest about something. She 
might not always have been able to recognize that what he felt was in 
fact anger, but she did realize that, whatever it was, it was something 
serious. As she walked away, she couldn’t help repeating what had by 
now become one of her pet peeves: “How many times did 1 tell you 
(how many times did you let me tell you?) that after you retired you 
should get involved in something? Then you wouldn’t be sitting around 
here with that long face all the time. You should find a hobby or some- 
thing to entertain you like your brother the lawyer did.” 

It was not only cold outside; by now, it had also started to rain. The 
worst of it was that the threat of rain had hung in the air for the longest 
time, a rain that would soak you through, pierce through your skin to 
your very vitals and make your bones tremble. But the rain came, and 
on their way home Naresha and Nandini seemed equally determined 
to make the best of the rain’s sly game. After they had recovered from 
the initial shock of being pelted with the cold drops, they were tempted 
to break out into a sappy duet, like two famous movie stars nestled 
together under a single umbrella, cooing sweet nothings to each other. 
Alas, they had no umbrella. But who could stop them from huddling 
together under a tree by the side of the road? And who would dare to 
say that a silly song like “Singing in the Rain” didn’t fit the occasion? 
Of course, it was only Naresha who burst into song. Nandini hummed 
her part. The song was an old one that could be heard now and then 
on the radio; it wasn’t surprising that Nandini couldn’t quite remember 
the tune or the words. It was different for Naresha; no doubt he’d heard 
the song from his father more than once. 

Nandini realized this and abruptly stopped singing. She felt a sud- 
den surge of compassion as she asked, 

“Your father used to sing this song, didn’t he? He knows so many 
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songs. But he doesn’t have much of a voice. I wonder what happened 
to his voice.” 

Naresha smiled at her. There was a touch of sadness in his voice as 
he answered, “It’s just old age.” 

“He’s not that old. Don’t be silly. I’ve seen plenty of people his age. 
Theyre still perfectly fit in body and mind; they eat right and they take 
good care of themselves. Their voices are strong and clear. The truth is 
your father has let himself go,” Nandini objected. 

But Naresha was not in a mood to argue. He hadn’t dared to hope 
that the leaders of the F. P. Party, particularly the younger leaders, 
would show such confidence in him and give him so much encourage- 
ment. They didn’t just praise his constant efforts to better social condi- 
tions; they seemed to beckon him to join them as one of the elect. “We 
want you. We want young men like you who won’t remain ordinary 
workers. Who’ll burn with their zeal to carry out party work.” This may 
not have been their exact words, but it captures their meaning. I knew 
that I’d find a place for myself in politics, a place for my service, my 
courage, and my dedication. I’m a good speaker, and besides I have a 
clever wife. Where else but in politics would due credit be given to all 
of these things? 1 won’t remain an ordinary party worker. Ill become a 
leader. Ill definitely become a leader. I’m not afraid of anything.... 
And the words that he sang under that tree in the rain were like echoes 
of the joy that throbbed in his veins. I’m just singin’ in the rain... 

Naresha was not about to spoil his lighthearted song with trouble- 
some thoughts about just how much truth there was in Nandini’s words, 
whether his father had let himself go or age had simply overtaken him. 
And then he remembered. All he had to do was quote what he’d heard 
his mother say again and again. 

“It probably would have been better if father had gotten involved 
in something. I guess things like this happen to people if they don’t stay 
active.” 

“Exactly! But in that case he wouldn’t have moved in with us. At 
least he wouldn’t be home all the time. Just think of what would have 
happened to poor Bhusha.” 

“Exactly! In that case, who would there have been to put Bhusha to 
sleep by singing ‘Fly Away Little Birdie’?” 

At that, both of them laughed loudly, forgiving Ganeshvara for 
what they saw as his indolence. Although they might agree with 
Kirjanavala, they let it be known that they belonged to a different gen- 
eration, modern, tolerant. 
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It was getting late, and her son and daughter-in-law were not back. 
More than once, Kiranavala stuck her head into the room where grand- 
son and grandfather were sleeping to give vent to her mounting anxi- 
eties. They hadn’t even taken an umbrella with them; her son was 
wearing some thin old sweater; it was March already, and yet the 
weather was so unreliable. She didn’t need to try to find out if her hus- 
band was still in a bad mood or was himself again; she was certain that 
he’d be fine by now. She’d never really worried that his anger would 
explode; such a thought had never occurred to her. If you’d have asked 
her, she might have smiled back at you and said, “Well, anger or affec- 
tion, it takes some effort to show either one, doesn’t it?” 

And the truth was that tonight Ganeshvara’s anger, after flaring up 
a bit, had long subsided. Not that he could sleep. How could he go to 
sleep before he knew that Bhusha was really in a deep sleep? But 
tonight, although he had ample evidence that Bhusha was fast asleep, 
Ganeshvara was still awake. What had stopped him was the sight of the 
slowly moving line of clouds visible from his window. The clouds sur- 
rounded him. They beckoned to him, come and join us. You'll forget 
the misery of not being able to sleep. Do you know what, we’re the flip- 
side of your train. A movement that does not go forward, a sensuous 
mating without excited pleasure; the young Krishna may not be rash 
and impetuous, but he is still Krishna all the same, the god of love and 
life. Don’t you see? And yet you’d say no to us? Look, look at that lit- 
tle bird bobbing up and down; how anxiously his eyes dart from the 
clouds to the telegraph pole, from the telegraph pole to a thin branch, 
from the branch to the bug that is hidden in the darkness, and from the 
bug back to the sky. Don’t you think he’s also fallen under our spell? 
He?’ll soon be still; he’li bury his beak under the feathers on his back 
and dream about us. This passage of languor, unseasonal as it is, is 
meant for you, only for you. Perhaps it is the end result of a myriad of 
actions in your past, suffused now with kindness and compassion... but 
you needn't be afraid. You needn’t be afraid of some sudden call to 
action that will confront you and seize hold of your consciousness... 

What did confront him at that moment, what did grab hold of him, 
was the flesh and blood Bhusha, the very embodiment of action! The 
first thing he did when he woke from his deep sleep was to smile at see- 
ing his grandfather there. As if to say, he’s here again? What a strange 
person, I mean, what a funny friend! Grab him, grab hold of him! 
Ganeshvara didn’t waste a minute; he quickly gathered Bhusha up into 
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the shawl he had wrapped around himself. Bhusha wanted nothing to 
do with the shawl; he pounced on his grandfather and put his hand 
right onto his chest, grabbing a fistful of white hair. Then, as if to say 
I’m only trying to scare you grandpa, he let the hair go and buried his 
face in his grandpa’s chest.... Gradually all Ganeshvara could feel was 
the slight tickling sensation of Bhusha’s fingers on his body. Bhusha was 
wrapped in the shawl; all that could be seen of him was a pair of twin- 
kling eyes, like the beady little eyes of a squirrel peering out from the 
hollow of a tree. The lesson the clouds had tried to teach Ganeshvara 
a few moments earlier remained half finished. He felt the touch of some 
generous-spirited god ripple through his mind; it was a feeling so 
expansive, so all-encompassing; there was no room in it for the pres- 
sures of time, although time’s effects could still be sensed. Time’s 
effects, time’s playful sport. 

At that moment, no one, not Kiranavala nor Naresha nor Nandini, 
would have been able to recognize in him the indolence of which they 
were once so quick to accuse him. And he would have stared back at 
them in amazement, “What was that? Who are you talking about?” 

Naresha and Nandini ran most of the way back to the house. The 
clouds had cleared temporarily, but they couldn’t be sure when the 
next downpour would begin. That gave them no choice but to get 
home as fast as they possibly could. The first thing they did when they 
got there was to run in to see Ganeshvara. They intended no disrespect 
to him, as they stood there with their bubbling smiles and dripping 
clothes; it was clear from their eyes that tonight in their moment of joy 
they considered the niceties of polite behavior to be secondary. Tonight 
more than anything else what they wanted to show their father was 
love, not forgiveness, not generous tolerance, but love. May father live 
for a hundred years. We love him, we love him exactly as he is with his 
raspy voice, his silences, his doing nothing. Here he stands at the 
threshold of old age. Let him step over it. Let him grow old. There’s 
nothing to worry about. Nothing to worry about now that we are here 
and the responsibility to do, to win is ours... 

This time Nandini, who was usually a step ahead of him, didn’t get 
the chance to be first. Naresha could hardly contain his joy as he blurt- 
ed out, “Father, everything worked out so well. They’re all such decent 
people. One of them, his name is Pande, was a student with me. That's 
not the reason why, but they pressed me, they told me, ‘We want you.’ 
Of course, I hadn’t exactly committed myself to joining their party, but 
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this is exactly what 1...we (Nandini didn’t have to smile quite so smugly) 
have always wanted...and of course they won’t leave us to starve. 
They’ll make some financial arrangements for us, too. But the impor- 
tant thing is that we have something to do...something that’s worth 
doing. Do you know what I mean, father? I mean work in which...” 

When the excited Naresha stopped to take a breath Nandini 
jumped in, “work that will satisfy our souls...” 

Two of the family members who made up part of the audience to 
all of this also jumped in as she hesitated slightly. They took this as the 
opportunity finally to say something for themselves. 

First, Bhusha, who all this time had been happily snuggled against 
his grandfather’s body, let out a loud scream. He had been whimper- 
ing, stretching his little hands out toward his mother and father, and 
nobody had paid him the slightest attention. But how could they pre- 
tend not to have heard that scream? First things first. At this very 
minute he was thoroughly miserable. Mommy and daddy’s little 
Bhusha. Why don’t you pick me up? Ganeshvara knew exactly what 
Bhusha was up to; it could hardly be said that he had paid quite as 
much attention to Nandini’s remarks concerning their souls. 

Second, Kiranavala, who could be heard to interject, “What’s all 
this about work, work? Here you are, you’ve been home for an hour 
already, and look at you. Go, go dry yourselves off and change your 
clothes. If you get pneumonia, you won't be good for anything at all!” 

Time, which goes on forever, has gobbled up more than three years 
since the beginning of my story. Although Naresha and Nandini hadn’t 
come down with pneumonia, they’d had their share of troubles. 
Among them one in particular bears mentioning. One night, as 
Naresha was coming back on his scooter from the party office (needless 
to say, both of them had joined the F. P. Party), he hit a cow that was 
sleeping in the middle of the road. He broke his arm and his foot and 
had to spend three months in bed. To his critics, he retorted, “Never 
mind all that nonsense about speed limits. The important thing is not 
the speed of traffic; it's the speed of our country. We’ve no time to 
waste. We have to turn bullock carts into jet planes overnight. Other- 
wise we'll always be behind. Do you see what I mean?” The other thing 
that happened was that on one occasion Nandini had been forced to 
suppress all of her finest female traits and give a coworker a good slap 
in the face; he’d had the temerity to call the distinguished party leader 
Ramashankara Chaudhury lily-livered! Somehow, through the efforts 
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of their friend Pande, the fire was put out; if it hadn’t, things might have 
escalated to the point where no one could have predicted where it 
would end. But for a whole month after that Nandini was on edge; 
she’d slap Bhusha for no good reason, and from time to time even 
Ganeshvara would smart from the sparks of her anger. One day he 
couldn’t help himself; he blurted out, “Didn’t I warn you not to join 
any party? That they’d never let you live in peace?”..Of course, no one 
remembered him warning anyone about anything. But that didn’t mat- 
ter. Naresha and Nandini were quick to join hands and let him hear, 
loud and clear, the sounds of youth’s clarion call. Here’s the essence of 
what they had to say: 

“Father, we weren’t born in this world to live in peace. Even if we 
fall down, we have to get up again; even if there is blood dripping from 
our wounds, we still have to run. We have to fight. If we don’t, how will 
this country ever make progress? But you don’t have to worry. (You can 
live in peace. May God give you everything you need.) We know 
what’s best for us. We’ll look after ourselves. Please...” 

You might think that there’s no point in asking if Ganeshvara had 
changed in these three years. So what if he had lost a few of his gray 
hairs and gained a few more wrinkles; so what if the skin on his round 
and full cheeks now drooped a little more and his voice had grown 
even more raspy? There really was no need to keep a close account of 
these things. And to tell you the truth, how would anyone have noticed 
a change in his behavior even if it had happened? What I mean is, well, 
Ganeshvara had always been opposed to moving too fast; in 
Ganeshvara you wouldn’t have expected vague symptoms suddenly to 
turn into a fatal illness overnight. Increase, decrease, whatever it was, 
change was always slow, very, very slow in the case of Ganeshvara. 
Who had the time and patience to sit there and watch for it? Hadn’t he 
always smiled to himself as he strolled aimlessly in the garden, some- 
times at the sight of a tiny cabbage peeking its head out of a forest of 
leaves as broad as winnowing fans, sometimes at the sight of a ripe 
tomato, its cheeks puffed up with juice, that seemed to plead with him, 
“Pick me, please pick me,” sometimes at the sight of the neighborhood 
cats, the way they would sit there motionless, watching a sparrow about 
to swoop down on a bug, imitating the bird’s cry with their own mew- 
ing as if they could fool the bird in that way and catch it off guard? 
Hadn’t he always been distressed when he saw needless destruction? 
He never minded if the monkeys helped themselves to a few cauli- 
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flowers or eggplants, but hadn’t he always been upset to see them eat a 
few bites and then fling the rest away? Hadn’t he always hated to see 
them destroy the saplings, pulling them out by the roots? Whenever he 
saw such things, hadn’t he always sat for a few minutes frowning, fum- 
ing silently, and then, as if searching for some answer, looked away 
from the garden into the sky? But in the end at least Kiranavala should 
have noticed (even if she hadn’t forgiven him for sleeping in a separate 
bed all these years) how in his sleep he seemed more helpless than 
before; he seemed to be searching for something that eluded his grasp; 
there was something in the way his right hand reached for the pillow 
and stroked it.... In place of Bhusha, who was now no longer next to 
him. He had grown up. There was no question any longer of singing 
“Fly away little birdie” to put him to sleep. Of course, occasionally 
Bhusha seemed to find it amusing to come and ask his grandfather, 
“Grandpa, I’m going to sleep with you tonight. You'll sing ‘Fly away 
birdie’ for me, O.K?” And the scene from the past would repeat itself. 
For Bhusha it was all a joke. But Ganeshvara would often stop in mid- 
song; it’s not an exaggeration to say that he looked pained, as if he were 
about to break into tears. 

Either Kiranavala never saw these things or she chose not to see 
them. Occasionally mother and son might share their concern. “Do 
you know, nowadays he doesn’t even bother to read the newspaper 
properly. He quickly glances at it for a minute and then flings it aside. 
And if I ask all he says is, ‘There’s nothing in it. Everything’s always the 
same. Some sordid story of lust or some terrifying account of violence. 
All the same, whether it’s about you or me or the country.’ And then 
occasionally something possesses him and he’ll ask, ‘Say, what’s Naru 
up to these days?” At that, mother and son wouldn't be able to contain 
their laughter; even the pity they felt for the old man couldn’t stop 
them. 

One morning bright and early Naresha announced with all due 
solemnity, “I’m going to stand for the next election as the F. P. Party 
candidate. Pande has promised me. Well.... Does anyone have any 
objection?” 

It’s hard to know exactly what Bhusha understood of all this, but 
his reply was to clap. Nandini, standing off to the side, flashed a 
sparkling and smug smile, as if to say, “I’m the one who’s cooked up 
this treat for you.” Kiranavala grinned from ear to ear. One would have 
to say that her smile seemed a bit excessive, maybe even a bit forced. 
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And Ganeshvara, despite his muttered, “Fine, fine,” couldn’t take his 
eyes off his son’s face for the longest time. It was as if he were seeing 
his son in a new light or he needed time to search his memories for 
something in his son’s childhood that could explain today’s announce- 
ment. 

The only thing you could say about the next three days is that they 
were like a three-ring circus. Party workers of every description, of 
every color, age, and dress, came and went without stop. At one point 
the discussion grew heated and a group left and stood outside. 
Kiranavala carefully pointed a finger at one of them and whispered to 
her husband, “That’s Pande. Naru told me, ‘If our party wins, don’t be 
surprised if he becomes chief minister.” Unfortunately, Ganeshvara 
couldn’t quite make him out. But he could see the excited hand-waving 
and gesticulating of the other party leaders and hoped that they’d keep 
their displays of enthusiasm outside the house. Even the chief minister 
has to have a father, and fathers need some space. It was also a good 
thing that he had no way of guessing the reason for the fresh bruises 
that could be seen on his daughter-in-law’s cheek and lip. If he had, he 
would have known just how out of control his son’s feverish anger and 
excitement had grown and he would have been even more worried. 

On the evening of the fourth day (it was a particularly beautiful sun- 
set; there were small clumps of reddish clouds in the sky, looking like 
so many plump sweetmeats on a tray, while down on earth it was hard 
even to count the black bunches of eggplants in their gentle swaying), 
Naresha stormed into the house and began screaming. There was no 
more excitement in his voice, only rage. 

“They didn’t give it to me. That's fine with me. I don’t care. Pll 
fight. They don’t know Naresha Varma! Il! stand as an independent 
candidate. Do you hear me, Nandini?” 

Kiranavala was the first to break the lengthening silence. She dared 
to ask, “How could that have happened?” 

“It was that bastard Pande. He’s behind everything!” 

From that time on “Bastard Pande” became a powerful mantra for 
Naresha and his supporters. It goes without saying that Naresha’s deci- 
sion to stand as an independent candidate was proof of his courage, if 
nothing more. But at times his family and his coworkers couldn’t help 
feeling discouraged. They couldn’t help feeling that Naresha Varma’s 
popular scooter, with the flag draped from the handles bearing his 
insignia, a picture of an engine belching smoke, was nothing more than 
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an empty symbol of that courage, a sorry match for the impressive pro- 
cession organized by the F. P. Party and the B. N. Party, the Broadbased 
National Party, with its real noise and smoke, with loudspeakers blaring 
from the backs of a fleet of trucks and jeeps. It wouldn’t work. It was 
clear who would win, and we!’ll have just made fools of ourselves. But 
whenever anyone uttered the words “Bastard Pande,” then everyone 
would feel a new surge of strength ripple through their minds and bod- 
ies. Naresha would raise his fist and shout, “The important thing is the 
principle! The principle! It’s not about winning or losing. The Bastard.” 
The others would join in. Even Bhusha intoned, “Bas-tard, bas-tard,” as 
if keeping the beat. The grownups couldn’t stop laughing until he’d 
finally given up. Even Ganeshvara began to say the word to himself, but 
he stopped at the thought that he was just being a copycat. Somewhat 
inappropriately, he broke out into a private smile. 

No one could possibly have known that in his own mind 
Ganeshvara was firmly convinced that his son would lose. He might 
even lose all the money he had put up. That would be still better. At 
least then his son would be forced to give up this whole messy business. 
I can get him interested in photography again; he used to love that 
when he was a child. Ill tell him, open a shop. Ill give him all the 
money I have saved in the bank. Do I have so many children that... 

It was the night before the election. Ganeshvara woke up in the 
middle of the night. He felt that an ocean was advancing toward him 
from every side. And then he realized; it was not an ocean. It was a 
noisy crowd of people. He still wouldn’t have gotten out of bed; these 
days it wasn’t unusual for there to be a ruckus in the house long into the 
night. But when he heard Nandini’s cries, “No. No. It can’t be,” and the 
way they trailed off into a loud wail, when he heard Bhusha burst out 
sobbing the way he used to when he was a baby, he couldn’t stay in bed 
any longer. He got up and joined them. “What’s happened, what’s hap- 
pened?” he kept asking. 

No one answered him. Not a word came from Kiranavala’s mouth. 
She kept looking from one to the other while the tears rolled from her 
eyes. Bhusha hid his own tear-stained face in a corner of his mother’s 
blouse and rubbed his closed eyes. Nandini was moaning and scream- 
ing, “Take me to him.” Everyone else was talking, all at once, so it wasn’t 
clear what anyone was saying. There was one person in the crowd who 
couldn’t seem to stand still; he went from one to the next, patting every- 
one on the back. He didn’t even leave out Ganeshvara. 
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Ganeshvara finally learned that someone had beaten his son sense- 
less and left him lying in a pool of blood on the roadside. No. Surely 
they must have taken him to a hospital. The flag with his symbol, the 
little train engine, was lying beside the body. Was he bleeding? How 
much was he bleeding? No one would give him a straight answer. 

I can’t cry. I'm so angry that I could burst. No tears for me. He let 
them see the extent of his anger when he raised his deep voice and 
shouted as loudly as he could. 

“Tell me. Which party did this to him? Had he taken votes away 
from them? Was he really going to win? What bastard...” This was 
probably the first time anyone had heard the word bastard pass 
Ganeshvara’s lips. 

In the midst of all this anger and crying someone laughed. “Uncle, 
it's not that anyone wanted to kill Naresha Varma. They just wanted 
one of the candidates to die. That would have stopped the election. 
Their party would win the next time.” 

Ganeshvara couldn’t take his eyes off the fellow. It just wouldn’t 
sink in. My God, what is he trying to say? That they’d kill my son for 
nothing? 

All the way to the hospital he didn’t ask another question. He sat 
there in silence, as if he felt it was no use to ask them anything. In the 
meantime, he was going over in his mind what he would say to his son. 

The hospital assured them that the patient would survive. But there 
was only a trace of a smile on Ganeshvara’s lips; it was as if he didn’t 
have any faith in what they said. Only a father really knows what will 
make his son well. 

He stood at a distance from the bed. His son was lying there with 
his eyes closed. He was the last one to enter; they’d followed the rules, 
letting one visitor in at a time, and now he was the last. He put his hand 
on his son’s body. Swept by emotion, he began to open his lips. Slowly, 
slowly he began to raise and lower his hands. As if he were reciting the 
verse...Fly away little birdie... 

It was lucky that the others weren’t there to see him. They would 
have dragged him out of the room and not let him near his son again 
until he’d come to his senses. 


6 
Chakadi’s Krishna 


mm. I know, I know. You stand in that classic pose with the grace- 
HE three bends to your body. Your head bends in one direction, 
your upper body in the opposite direction, while your lower torso gen- 
tly echoes the angle of the head. Charming. And there’s your alluring 
flute with the promise of its haunting sounds. I like your hair, too, piled 
gingerly on top of your head. And your dark body, but above all, above 
all, it always comes down to your enticing sweet smile. A smile that 
seems to say that the secret of life and death is Romance, pure and sim- 
ple, Romance that is known to you alone and perhaps to those who 
come to you. Before they are captivated by your charm and can swoon 
with pleasure, they are burned by the fires of their own passion; that’s 
how they find out. What choice did the poor wives of the cowherds 
have, faced with the power of the spell you cast? They abandoned 
everything—husbands, children, home, to follow the sound of your 
flute. That's what the sacred books tell us, at least. No matter. The hint 
of a smile that plays on your lips is never extinguished; it goes on pro- 
voking, teasing, tempting the poor and unfortunate. As if to say, “What, 
you’re not coming? Can you stand it, not to come?”.. Ah! There must 
be limits, even to cruelty. But Black Krishna, don’t forget. Don’t forget 
that I am not one of those poor or unfortunates. You might think that I 
need your pity; after all, I was born with an incurable disease. I’m 
always alone. I’ve never been able to call anyone my own. Not my 
mother and father, not my husband, not even my children, to say noth- 
ing of the rest of the world. Maybe you think that my life will be even 
more pathetic now, now that I’m a widow and my only child is grown; 
she’s the mother of two children herself. All the people I might have 
80 
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called my friends have gone away. And I’m not as strong or as young 
as I once was. I don’t even find pleasure anymore in sitting by myself 
and drawing or singing. So what is Madame Suruci to do? Where is she 
to go? Do you think that all that’s left to her is to call out to you over 
her tears, 

“Take me to you! Let me dissolve in the darkness of your glistening 
black body?” 

Well, you’re wrong. Dead wrong. Suruci will never think of herself 
as helpless. Never. Her being alone is not some congenital disease; it’s 
her innate strength, her pride. Do you really want to know why I come 
to you every morning and evening, come to you and talk to you like 
this? 

It’s fun, that’s why. It amuses me to joke with you like this. To pre- 
tend that your giant lie is the truth. To tease you, to tempt you.... Don’t 
be silly. If I didn’t joust with you like this, whom else would I tease? Did 
I ever hear you say that anyone in this world was real, that any reality 
in this world wasn’t ugly? Tell me, who else would appreciate my sense 
of humor, my love for joking like this? So, Black Krishna, come to me. 
Come, come. You’re not coming? Can you stand it, not to come? 

You'll have to forgive me. I can’t just abandon my home and fam- 
ily, I mean my individuality, to merge myself completely in you the 
way the sacred songs say that those women in the village of the 
cowherds did. I’m not that stupid, that naive. But I can play this game 
with you for a few minutes every morning, for a few minutes every 
evening. Surely you don’t object? 

It was in this way that Suruci Mohanty spoke to the image of Lord 
Krishna. The image, about two feet in height, seemed to glisten with 
life. It had been brought some time ago for her now deceased husband, 
Ashvinibabu, who was then serving as the chief forest inspector. Her 
words betrayed a sense of intimacy that she could express only like this, 
in secret. Before, she’d had a tiny image of Krishna as a child, crawling 
playfully on the ground. Suruci was convinced that he’d never be able 
to understand her coded message of love. That was why she’d asked 
her husband to bring this image of Lord Krishna as the cowherd, lover 
of the women in the cowherding village, all the way from the sacred 
site of Vrindavan itself. What trouble she gave her husband’s private 
secretary (What was his name? Some stupid name.) to make sure that 
he got the right image. Suruci felt like laughing when she remembered 
how many images she had rejected, one after the other. How plain- 
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tively she’d said, “No, no, this isn’t the one I want. Lord Krishna isn’t 
supposed to grin like a fool, is he? No, no, Krishna’s black, I know, but 
black like this, like some pot covered in soot?” Suruci had no way of 
knowing that when she rained down her sarcasm her husband’s private 
secretary would flee from her, at a loss for what to do next. Plucking up 
his courage, he’d decide to phone some agent in Delhi, so that some- 
how, some way, by hook or by crook, he’d find the right Lord Krishna 
for his boss’s wife, one that would finally, at last, meet with her 
approval. Disgusted by the silliness of the task, he’d still felt a stab in 
his mind, “What, are you so useless that you can’t even fulfill the desire 
of a pretty woman? Why phone someone in Delhi? Why don’t you just 
go yourself, straight to the place where they make the images of Lord 
Krishna? Oh, why do women like her have to be so pretty in the first 
place?” 

In one way or another, the right image of Lord Krishna was found. 
It was perfect; there was nothing about the image that Suruci could crit- 
icize. She put the image of the crawling child Krishna in one corner, 
from which it stared at her with bright twinkling eyes, as if it had been 
caught red-handed in one of its more famous childish pranks. But 
Suruci had no time to play with the child Krishna. She’d sprinkle some 
scented water over the image and then rush back to her Lord Krishna. 
He was alive and vigorous, a handsome youth. And she was ready to 
spar with him over jokes, cleverness, and tender love. 

From time to time, flickers of doubt would cross Suruci’s mind. It 
would seem to her that Lord Krishna wasn’t just playing a casual game 
of love; he was dead serious. He wanted something more; he wanted 
total surrender, a mad, crazed love in which the mind danced furiously 
and wildly. It was as if he were saying to her, “Ill show you. I’m not a 
mere mortal. 'm God. Don’t you know?” 

Suruci’s response was to laugh back at him. “So you think you’re a 
god, do you? I made you. You’re my Krishna, the Krishna I made. You 
can’t frighten me. Besides, I’m not that stupid or naive. I know myself. 
There’s nothing about me that’s got any taint of sin, any hint of wrong:- 
doing. 1 always say exactly what’s what. Exactly like it is. ve never 
deceived anyone, not my husband, not my daughter, not anyone on 
this earth. What is it, then, that you’ll show me? What is it that youll 
lay bare? 

“Ili keep you locked up in my love forever, as tightly locked up as 
if you were a prisoner in the dark hold of a ship. And you'll play by my 
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rules, my laws. Do you hear me?” 

But she still felt a gnawing sense of unease. She couldn’t help think- 
ing that her husband’s private secretary had outdone himself. It was 
one thing for an image to be lifelike, but did it have to be so unbridled 
and insolent, too? Wouldn’t it have been better if Lord Krishna’s glance 
had something slightly gentler in it, if his smile had something slightly 
more tender to it? 

Today was one of those uneasy times. But she paid no attention to 
her feelings and went about her business, lighting the two lamps, wor- 
shipping in her own idiosyncratic way. 

When she had finished with her worship she went out onto the bal- 
cony and sat down. She thought she’d stretch out on her usual easy 
chair and pick up the detective novel she’d been reading. She yelled to 
the cook to bring her something to eat. She’d show herself and her 
Lord Krishna that for today at least their game of love was over. At least 
until evening, anyway. 


) 


“Im not going to school.” 

“Don’t go. See if I care.” 

Sukanya scowled at her son and shouted, “Bonny. Enough!” 

She knew she’d never get to finish what she’d started to say. Bonny 
and Rini went right on fighting. 

“You bastard.” 

“Do you know what the word bastard means? Shall I tell mommy 
what you just said?” 

“Go ahead and tell her. As if she comes running to hear everything 
you say.” 

But Sukanya had heard. And with each angry word, each more 
angry than the next, she wished she could somehow disappear and 
make her son and daughter disappear. One would yell, “Drop dead!” 
and the other would shout, “Bastard!” How was their mother supposed 
to ignore them? Fine. She wouldn’t hear. Get out of here, both of you. 
Who cares where you go? Just get out of my sight. Sukanya couldn’t 
make up her mind whether she should pick herself up and march out 
of the room or stay and tell them a thing or two. All she was sure of was 
that she’d had enough. She couldn’t take any more of living in this 
house with the constant flood of anger. Now when Bonny looked over 
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at her, hoping to enlist her on his side, it was no longer anger that he 
saw on her face. It was sheer misery that had left its mark there. Her 
once soft and fair complexion was marred by the taut lines that had 
formed on her forehead. Swollen eyes stared at the ground, while her 
lips were closed tightly in a grimace that stretched right across her face. 

Bonny looked away, as if he hadn’t time now to feel sorry for any- 
one. Mommy had no guts. Just like a woman. 

But little Rini kept staring at her mother, as if throwing her a chal- 
lenge. I'll say what I want. Ill say just whatever I want. He can’t get 
away with telling me to drop dead, with dragging me out of bed by my 
hair. So what if he’s my older brother? While she was staring like this 
at her mother, she must have noticed...noticed that something was 
wrong.... And so she didn’t say another word. She picked up her 
school bag and slung it over her shoulder. She let her know that she was 
going to school. She was going to school, all right. Bonny didn’t scare 
her. 

Bonny and Rini left for school. Sukanya didn’t budge. She sat right 
where she had been sitting. She watched them, busying themselves 
with their own things. She watched them, and she saw that today they 
didn’t even bother to say goodbye to her. Who was mommy anyway? 
No one important. Some useless thing. That’s what her foolish children 
thought. 

Children began to emerge from the other houses, some from big- 
ger houses, some from the smaller, more modest quarters. Some would 
get into rickshaws, some would board the school bus, and others would 
walk. Sukanya watched them and imagined that all their mothers had 
seen them off and were standing at their front doors, smiling and say- 
ing goodbye. Maybe one of the mothers was even giving her son some 
last words of advice, shaking her hand, telling him, “Do this. Don’t do 
that.” She was sure no mother was just sitting like she was, over- 
whelmed with exhaustion. 

I have no strength. What good is it to be an adult? What good is it 
to be attractive? 

Who robbed me of my vitality? Who...? 

To Sukanya, it seemed that before she could complete her accusation 
the guilty ones had appeared, one after the next, to offer some words 
in their own defense. There was Dr. Vishavala, muttering, “I didn’t take 
anything from you. Take something? Why, I gave you something, I 
gave you all sorts of tonics so that you wouldn’t be upset. And I told 
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you, sometimes with a subtle hint and sometimes in so many words 
(Mrs. Mahapatra, forgive me, but you look more and more like my 
favorite movie star) that even if whatever ailed you wasn’t gone, it cer- 
tainly wasn’t affecting your looks. I also clearly told you and Mr. 
Mahapatra that you needed a change of scenery, a break from all the 
household chores. A few days alone, where you could do something 
you wanted, something artistic, perhaps.” Sukanya laughed to herself. 
Where did you ever get the idea that I’m artistic? From my thin and 
graceful fingers? From the way I speak? Or maybe it was my famous 
abstracted look, the way I always seem to be gazing into space at noth- 
ing in particular. The one who’d made that look of hers so famous —her 
engineer husband who’d seen in it the first and last wisp of poetry in 
his life— also appeared before her now. My husband, Mr. Manamohana 
Mahapatra, a metallurgist. There he is, standing there feeling sorry for 
me, not saying a word. Feeling sorry for me because I’m so soft-heart- 
ed that I can’t stand even the slightest bit of shouting, sickness or 
unhappiness, any sort of commotion at all. Otherwise, would I have got 
angry at him, like today, for no good reason at all? Just because he was 
upset that his books and papers were in a jumble, did I have to turn on 
him like that? Did I have to yell at him, “Why don’t you ever pay atten- 
tion to Bonny and Rini?” He said, “I see your abstracted look, the ten- 
der heart that beats behind your soft breasts; I know exactly what 
they’re like, how they feel” (how vulgar can you be!). I mean, that is 
what he would have said if he could have put his inner thoughts into 
audible words. He would have said, “That’s why I offer up to you my 
silence, my patience, my forebearance. I’m not just your husband, you 
know. I’m your older brother, your father...” No, no, no one can be 
anything like my father. If he were alive, he’d feel sorry for me. He’d 
feel sorry for me because he’d know that I wasn’t made for doing 
housework like this. He used to say that everything about me was 
perfect, that I’d made a place in myself for everything that was best; 
that was why he’d given me the name Sukanya, “Perfect Daughter.” 
He’d say that a woman like myself should study one of the arts, though 
he couldn’t decide which one it should be, painting, dance, or singing. 
If he hadn’t become ill, I wouldn’t have studied a worthless subject like 
history, gotten my B.A., and married as soon as I’d turned twenty. No, 
no. No matter how much you love me, it wouldn’t be like my father. 
He was the only person in the world who could understand what 
made me the way I am and why I can’t stand to live with you like this 
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and will never be able to stand it. Sorry! 

Sukanya took every ounce of affection and sympathy she’d received 
from other men and drop by drop let it trickle into the hand of her dead 
father Ashvini Mohanty. She’d say, “Take it. It really belongs to you. 
Other people just borrow or steal it from you. You take it and make me 
your little girl again. A little girl of seven, who’ll jump into your lap and 
pretend to feed you betel. You'll pretend to chew it, you'll twist your 
tiger’s moustache and shake your head from side to side as if something 
tickled you. I'll laugh and laugh. There’ll be no one there to remind us 
of how much time has passed, no one there even to know.” 

(Something interrupted her reverie. She thought she heard the loud 
sound of someone’s footsteps. Anyway, she was back in the reality of 
the waking world.) 

I knew it. I knew you’d come. I knew you’d come and stand before 
me, right before me, like some sentinel sent by Time. And glare at the 
two of us with a domineering look. You wouldn’t say a word, but you’d 
take me from Papa’s lap. Just so I’d be sure to understand that there was 
still schoolwork to do, oh yes, there was all kinds of work to do. That 
was why you made me get up. Do you think I don’t know? That I didn’t 
know? I knew. You couldn’t stand it. 

O.K., O.K. Ill tell you. Ill tell you a hundred times if I must. Think 
whatever you will. So what if you are my mother? You’re consumed 
with jealousy. It was you who made me this way. You destroyed my 
inner strength. You set your two huge eyes on me and whether it was 
with words or just the way you acted you let me know everything. You 
told me that I wasn’t really the object of anyone’s affection; I just imag- 
ined I was. You told me that I was a fake, that I put on airs and was a 
big phony, not the delicate creature I pretended to be. You let me know 
that you thought I acted weak on purpose, to lure men who were 
attracted by a helpless woman. 

Sukanya didn’t flinch as she stared down the prisoner, her mother, 
whom she’d put in the witness box. She stared so hard and with such 
determination that she didn’t even notice the smile her husband gave 
her as he came in from his morning jog, dripping with sweat. She didn’t 
even show any sign of recognizing the servant, Dharmu, who’d 
returned from his shopping and wanted to ask her something. It was as 
though she felt that if she let go of any of that stubborn determination 
she’d collapse. 

Try as Sukanya might, she lost her concentration. Just as she always 
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did. And her eyes filled with large, round tears. 

Her mother, the prisoner in the box, seized the chance and fled. 
Her wicked mother, who knew everything. Judge and jury and her 
father’s wife all in one. 

She won’t come to me, I know. She’ll stay there, far away from me, 
with her beloved Lord Krishna. Even the tears that roll from my eyes 
won’t move her. But she can still taunt me, “Tsk, tsk. Look at you, a 
grown woman, the mother of two children. And you still haven’t given 
up your old airs? Are your mother and father still here to watch you put 
on your show?” Her old lady’s smile (and what was she now if not an 
old lady?) seemed even crueler than before. 

Mother, you are a jealous old witch! I’m going to say it. Ill say it a 
thousand times over. And why not? I may have put on weight, but I’m 
still prettier than you, still better than you. That's why Daddy loved me 
more, loved me much, much more... 

Sukanya was beyond help. She pushed her husband’s hand aside. 
She told Dharmu to get out. She didn’t even bother to wipe away the 
tears that were now falling with the corner of her sari or the handker- 
chief her husband offered. Why should I wipe them away? Does any- 
one care about me anymore? 

A few days after this incident, Sukanya sat watching the sky on a 
quiet evening. Her husband hadn’t returned from his game of tennis. 
Bonny and Rini had gone to a birthday party and wouldn’t be home 
until much later. Dharmu had gone somewhere or other; he hadn’t 
even bothered to ask her permission. That convinced her that no one 
in the house cared what she thought, from her children right on down 
to.... “So what,” she said. “I don’t care!” 

Reshma was tied up inside the house. It was time to take her out. 
But she told her, “Go ahead and bark. I don’t care. The dog isn’t my 
private possession or my sole responsibility, either. It’s theirs, too.” 

With this, Sukanya cut herself off from all of her family, from all of 
her surroundings, and stared at the sky. She was about to come to an 
unusual decision. She watched the splendor of the sky, how the clouds 
came together and then floated apart; how something peeked out from 
between them. No, that wasn’t what she was watching, either. She was 
looking beyond all of that, reaching out as if to touch her new decision; 
no, not just to touch it, but to seize it firmly in her hand. 

For she had come to the decision that she would write her mother 
a letter. Not her usual letter, nor a letter filled with anger and resent- 
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ment. She would simply write, “Come to me. Come and stay with me 
for a month or two. After all, you should come and stay with me. You 
are my mother. I am your only daughter. You didn’t have six children 
or nine children. Just one. I’m the only one...” 

(A hideous sight floated before Sukanya’s eyes but she quickly 
brushed it aside. Her mother was lying down, and her only child was 
grasping her breasts in her two hands, unsure of which one to drain first 
...buried in her mother’s flesh...her sweat...) 

You made me get married. Daddy died. That was that. And now 
you want to stay in our home by the river, alone there like a queen. 
You'll take care of your cat and morning and evening play your game 
of love with your Lord Krishna. No way. I don’t care if you love me or 
not. Im still your daughter. Don’t you think you have some responsi- 
bility toward me? I’m not well in mind or in body. Don’t you think you 
should do something for me? 

Over and over again, Sukanya made up her mind that she would 
write the letter. A strong letter, so strong that her mother wouldn’t be 
able to accept the invitation just to keep up appearances and then flee 
in one or two days. She won’t be able to come here like some guest. 
She’ll have to come and stay like a real mother, for one or two months. 
Fl! treat her with all the respect due a mother...and...and..., Ill finally 
really talk to her so that she will understand where I’m coming from. 
Even if it unleashes a storm, Ill settle this once and for all! 

I'l} satisfy my longing for revenge. Not just any old longing. A long- 
ing for revenge... 

Sukanya had arrived at the pinnacle of her decision. She breathed 
a sigh of relief. As she was about to imagine the impending storm with 
her mother, she stopped herself. Wait. First let her come. Given 
Sukanya’s state of mind, it was no wonder that as she stared at the sky 
she didn’t notice the real black clouds massing in preparation for a dif- 
ferent storm. “ 

It wasn’t as if the storm would have changed her mind, not at all. 
Sukanya didn’t care about clouds or rain for that matter. But unfortu- 
nately just at that moment lightning struck. 

A bright flash of lightning that went from one end of the sky to the 
other. A streak of fire. Sukanya screamed. 

Everyone knows I’m terrified of lightning. Isn’t anyone home? 

After she had fled into the safety of the house, Sukanya threw her- 
self onto her bed. She could see how disheveled she was in the long 
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mirror of her dressing table. And she couldn’t help thinking that no one 
would have considered her swollen face and dark eyes beautiful. 


It had been fifteen days since she’d come to stay with her daughter. 
Suruci didn’t even mention returning to her home on the banks of the 
river, beyond the feeble protests she thought politeness required of her. 
“When are you going to let me go?” she’d asked, and her daughter had 
replied with a sweet smile, “Never. I'll never let you go.” Suruci could 
only look again at her daughter with a touch of astonishment in her 
gaze and then smile back. Anyone would have thought that one of the 
two had had a radical change of heart; what other explanation could 
there be for this unprecedented show of affection between them? 

If you really wanted to know who had changed and how much, 
you’d have'to go back to that night with the lightning, I mean to that 
night, late at night, after the lightning had exploded in the sky and then 
quieted down and Sukanya had written the letter to her mother. It was 
then that she’d put her decision into action. You'd have to say that the 
speed and determination with which she’d acted were not typical of 
her. It was almost as if she wanted to write as quickly as possible, to 
make sure that her mother would arrive before lightning struck again. 
There was one line in the letter, one terrible line, that betrayed her agi- 
tation. Her anger, her outrage, her fury, nothing could stop her. The 
words just came tumbling out: “This time you can’t come and then run 
away. You have to stay with me for a long time. If you don’t, Pll know 
you don’t love me.” 

It was not quite fair to say that she used the words as a weapon. 

Nor is it true that when Suruci read the lines she was unduly 
moved. There’s no question that she had nothing but contempt for dis- 
plays of emotion and considered them a means of deception. Nor could 
you say that she had entirely forgotten her daughter’s affectations and 
airs. But in her wildest dreams she could not have imagined that after 
all this time her middle-aged daughter (she had hit thirty; if that wasn’t 
middle age, then what was?) would write like this to her mother. 
Particularly after the way she’d been so quiet after her father died; 
she’d never even written, why, she didn’t even remember to send me 
a card for my birthday. I thought that she’d decided to keep her 
distance. Pathetic! She’s not just affected. She’s silly. Do you think love 
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is like a piece of candy, that if you nag me enough Ill open the box and 
give you some? And you'll just plunk it in your mouth and savor its 
sweetness? 

The feeling she had for this affected, silly daughter was something 
akin to pity, if that is what you can call the mixture of compassion and 
smugness that a thin barren tree, still standing, might summon for some 
ordinary green weed in the prime of its life. Had Sukanya as her daugh- 
ter ever been able to insist on more from her than that? Who knows! 

This comparison with the tree was not made idly, as Suruci well 
knew. 

The breeze blowing from the banks of the river reminded those 
who lived there how lucky they were to have left the commotion of the 
city behind and built their homes here. It was even possible that as the 
sun set and their restless children looked at the boats on the river they 
turned into poets or painters, even if it was just for a moment. But who 
would have been moved by the sight of the barren leafless trees on the 
riverbank? Only Suruci Mohanty. She couldn’t help congratulating 
whoever had put them there and rejoicing in their existence. To her, 
they seemed like the perfect symbol of herself. To her, a leafless tree 
seemed like an aging woman who has no more ties or attachments, no 
one she needs to care for anymore; the tree was no longer buried under 
a chaotic jumble of noisily rustling leaves, like someone overwhelmed 
by the silly demands of a thousand trivial events; it didn’t cry anymore, 
shedding its teardrops of dripping dew. The tree seemed to have noth- 
ing to do with the others near it, the ones with all those leaves; it did- 
n’t even seem to be of the same species; it just stood there in all its soli- 
tary splendor, complete unto itself. Look at how it stands there, look at 
its power and endurance; in it she seemed to see the reflection of her 
own healthy body and strong mind... 

In any case, after Suruci read the letter she was prepared to go to 
her daughter’s house in the other city; that house that offered no river 
or canal, that was one of a government colony of similar houses. But 
that night she asked her Lord Krishna, “O.K. Can you tell me, why is 
my daughter so weak, so unhappy with her life? Why hasn’t she figured 
out that she has to stand on her own two feet, that she has to find her 
own candies to eat? Didn’t she inherit anything of her mother’s 
nature?” Suruci wasn’t exactly pleased by the way Lord Krishna just 
smiled at her in reply. As if to say, “Why ask me? Don’t you know?” 

Besides that, she seemed to see in Lord Krishna’s look a sudden 
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flash of restless longing. “What's that all about? Don’t tell me you’re 
itching to go away somewhere? Or that you have some business with 
my daughter?” 

Just because a mother comes to stay with her daughter after a lapse 
of several years and for two weeks or so is perfectly content, this doesn’t 
necessarily imply that either of them has changed. It is probably true 
that there was some more tenderness in the way Suruci spoke and 
acted. But it seemed that it was really Bonny and Rini who responded 
to that new softness and greedily kept it all for themselves. Except for 
the hours when they were in school, they wouldn’t let their grand- 
mother out of their sight. The grandmother of course insisted from the 
start that she wasn’t a typical grandmother; she didn’t even have any 
good stories to tell them. But she still had to listen to joke after joke, and 
she still had to laugh at each one. She still had to play game after game 
and lose most of them. She still had to admit that she was dumb, and 
she still had to paint picture after picture and make each of the pictures 
she did for Bonny as pretty as those she did for Rini (otherwise, the two 
of them would fight, of course) and in the process get a good sore back. 

Throughout these two weeks, though, the battle trumpets were 
beginning to sound, though no one could hear them yet, and military 
banners were beginning to unfurl, though no one could see them yet. 
But neither could they be ignored entirely; they would have their due 
respect. 

At first, Suruci thought that her daughter had had a fight with her 
husband or her children or maybe even the cook and wanted to com- 
plain about the offender to her mother. Well, in that case, what was she 
waiting for? Who was stopping her? But that’s not all. She throws such 
accusing glances at me, her mother, as if to say that I’m responsible for 
all her troubles. Suruci had no way of knowing that all that time 
Sukanya was thinking, “Now Ill tell you. III tell you now that you seem 
so solicitous of my life; otherwise, Ill lose my chance. Ill fall into your 
trap. Sucked in by your great ‘grandma’ act. Caught by my own need 
to be civil.” 

It goes without saying that Sukanya couldn’t bring herself to carry 
out her resolution. There was the blast of a trumpet and the fluttering 
of a flag, but only for an instant, no more. And then everything was 
back to normal. 

But Suruci responded to the sporadic trumpet blasts and flag wav- 
ing with her own attacks. At least, in her mind she did. She had learned 
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that attacking was often the best defense. Whenever her daughter 
would ask her something, she’d spit the answer back at her. 

She’d say, “My daughter, you’ve brought all of this on yourself. I 
didn’t do anything to you. Don’t look at me like that, like some wounded 
deer. Of course, I punished you from time to time, but it was always for 
your own good. Why should you have felt so humiliated or degraded? 
And when your father used to come back from a trip, before I could 
even ask him how he was, you were all over him and he was engrossed 
in you. So what if I'd tell you to stop putting on airs? Did that do you 
any harm? (Besides, just because 1 was his wife, do you think I only 
wanted him in bed, that was all?) And what about the time when we 
were on a picnic and you stuffed a huge piece of chocolate cake in the 
hands of some beggar and I said to you, ‘Don’t be such a show off.’ I 
was right. Absolutely right. That was just what I should have said. I 
knew that was just what you were doing. You were showing off. Trying 
to pretend that you’re so generous. You hadn’t forgotten how once, 
when you did something like that, some auntie or other had turned to 
your father with a stupid smile and said, ‘Just like her father. 
Compassion itself!’ As if she had even known your father when he was 
a child! And then there was the time you wrote some crazy love letter 
to some poet, Vishnuvrata. I read some of it and tore it up. I teased you, 
‘So my daughter’s fallen in love.’ Couldn’t you understand what I was 
trying to say? Why are you so weak that you’ll never feel real love? 
You'll just fritter yourself away? Maybe the boy was good looking. So 
what? What will that get you? At least, I made you stop your foolish- 
ness, didn’t 1? Didn’t I find you a splendid engineer, so what if he 
thought he was God’s gift to the world.... You have something else to 
ask me? Go ahead. Go ahead. Ask all you want... 

Don’t you know this much? Whatever your mother may be, she’s 
honest if she’s nothing else. She’s truthful (more truthful than your 
father, but you don’t need to know about that). She never could stand 
backbiting or gossip. How could she just let you be as you were, putting 
on airs, all false show? 

Forget it. Forget it all. It’s all past history. Now if you were to speak 
I'd shout it from the rooftops. I’d shout it everywhere. I love my daugh- 
ter. 1 love my daughter so much. Will you say something? Will you 
speak to me?” 

In this way, Suruci began to counter her daughter’s unspoken ques- 
tions, her anger, her fury, her accusations. With all the love she felt, she 
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rained down blow after blow. But gradually she began to be afraid. She 
sensed that a violent storm was brewing. 

But she still had faith that she could weather any storm. Until Rini 
made that impossible. 

They were all sitting around as people do on a rainy day, although 
there was no hint that the clouds would actually darken and it would 
rain. Mother and daughter, grandson and granddaughter were sitting 
around munching snacks and talking about nothing in particular (when 
the children were around, serious gossip was out of the question). Rini 
spoke up. 

“It’s going to rain today.” 

No one paid any attention to her, but she kept on talking. It was as 
if she were possessed or something. 

“Lightning will strike (Sukanya didn’t have to look at her daughter 
like that).... And mommy will make a big fuss and hide under the bed. 
Don’t you think that’s funny?” 

At that, Bonny joined in with his own giggles. 

The children were making quite a fuss by now. Their grandmother 
told them to be quiet, but she saw that her daughter wasn’t saying a 
word. It was as if she had nothing to say. As if it didn’t matter to her 
whether someone made them be quiet or not. It was too late. Her child- 
hood wound that had never healed was exposed for everyone to see. 
Do you see it, mother? Do you see it? 

No! No! There’s nothing for me to see. Lightning has nothing to do 
with fire.... But, child, do you really remember it? You couldn’t have 
been more than eighteen months old. How could you possibly remem- 
ber? The feelings of agitation that seized Suruci’s heart could rightly be 
called a storm. 

You don’t remember. There’s no way. Not even in your subcon- 
scious. There is no such thing. It’s all nonsense! 

Anyway, what do you think? Do you think I deliberately left you 
behind in the blazing fire? Could any mother be so stupid? When the 
fire broke out in the back of the house and everyone was running 
around in a tizzy, I knew full well that you were sleeping in the front 
room. And I knew that your father, if no one else, surely your father 
would come running from his office and pick you up and carry you to 
safety outside. And that is what happened. What ever gave you the idea 
that I just left you there in the flames? 

Silly, silly girl. If your father hadn’t picked you up, do you think 1 
wouldn’t have run and grabbed you? Do you think 1 wouldn't have 
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taken my little girl in my arms and run to safety before the flames could 
reach her? That I wouldn’t have quieted your frightened cries? Don’t 
you know that whatever it took, whatever I had to do, I would have got- 
ten you outside? But when all the others were running to grab the cloth- 
ing, the cash, and the jewelry, who had time to worry about my Lord 
Krishna? Who but me cared about Krishna enough to rescue him from 
the fire? That was why the first thing that I did was to run inside, to run 
inside to get Krishna. Was I wrong to do that? Tell me, did I make a 
mistake? 

Suruci couldn’t tell what was going through her daughter’s mind as 
she looked at her pale, impassive face. But for the first time in her life 
it occurred to her...maybe, just maybe I was wrong. Maybe it is my 
fault that she is so afraid of lightning. She wants to remind me that 
when she was in danger I left her and ran first to a doll, an idol. 

It made Suruci sad to think that she could never make her daugh- 
ter, or anyone else for that matter, understand that her Krishna wasn’t 
just a doll; it wasn’t some lifeless idol. It made her sad, but she had no 
choice but to come to terms with the painful and tumultuous stirrings 
of her heart. I admit it. It was my fault. Now it’s your turn to tell me. 
What punishment have you in store for your mother? 

Did Sukanya hear her pitiful confession? Did she think that now 
was the perfect moment? 

The clouds had vanished without a trace. That evening when 
Suruci went to see her Lord Krishna, there was nothing in the air that 
made her hesitate in her usual intimate exchange with him. She didn’t 
notice that her daughter had come into the room and was standing 
behind her. When she had lit the second lamp and was about to con- 
clude her prayers, her daughter asked her something, in the voice a 
small child uses with a mother. 

“Ma, why do you light two lamps? Isn’t one enough?” 

Suruci could simply have answered that one was for Krishna and 
one was for herself. Whatever she was, devotee or what have you 
(lover?), she was still someone else. The second lamp was a token of 
respect for that separateness. She wasn’t willing to abandon her indi- 
viduality and merge into Krishna; she was determined about that. That 
was the meaning of her second lamp; it had been that way from the 
very first day on which she had started to worship Krishna. But for 
some reason or other she told a lie. She smiled at her daughter and said, 

“You can’t figure it out? Do I have six children, nine children, that 
I should light lamp after lamp? After I light my lamp to Krishna, who 
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else would I pray for but the one child I do have?” 

Suruci’s heart melted when she saw how her daughter's face lit up. 
She was sure that her daughter had never given her mother such joy, 
not since the very day on which she was born. Suruci told herself that 
what she’d said wasn’t really a lie. She’d had nothing to gain for herself 
by saying it. On the contrary... 

{On the contrary, it was a selfless act. She had never expected that 
such a thing was part of loving.) 

Suruci noticed that her daughter looked different; not just then, 
even afterward, she began to look different. No one would have said 
that she’d ever had sorrow in her life or felt sorrow now. Or that she’d 
always needed someone on whom to depend. Suruci said, “My daugh- 
ter is beautiful. Far more beautiful than her mother.” 

But her daughter wasn’t finished with her yet. A few days later, 
apropos of nothing, she asked her mother something. Her words 
weren’t halting, but neither did they tumble out in a mad rush. She 
asked in a quiet, controlled, clear manner. The way morning comes, 
naturally, after the night has ended. She said, 

“Mother, I’ve decided that I would like to begin worshipping God. 
Your Lord Krishna. I’d like to worship your Lord Krishna. Can you 
leave him here with me?” 

Suruci was astonished. She looked at her daughter. It was as if she 
couldn’t quite believe that anyone on earth would have such nerve! But 
the very next moment it seemed to her that someone had brought her 
to her senses. And that someone was her own daughter, no one else. 
She’s asking you for something...she’s finally punishing you. 

All she said was one word. Yes. Fiery hot tears threatened to fill her 
eyes. She stopped them. 

She talked to herself, gave herself courage, and then, finally, as if 
she’d just figured it out, she said, “Lord Krishna doesn’t really belong 
to me. I even remember the name of that fellow who was your father’s 
personal secretary. Chakadi was his name. Just plain Chakadi. Strange 
name. Anyway, the Lord Krishna belonged to him.” And she promised 
herself that she would find something that would be totally her own. 

Can you imagine this? Imagine that one day, eventually, she’d 
return to her house on the river to find that someone had chopped 
down her tall bare tree. Nothing would be left of it but a stump, which 
they couldn’t uproot. No doubt she’d have something to say, wouldn’t 
she? She’d say, “This tree wasn’t mine anyway. It belonged to the 
woodcutter.” 
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never paid any attention to what they said. And you can bet that they 
Lis plenty to say about why a smart and pretty girl like Chanda 
would have been willing to marry a drunken lecher like Samarendra, 
better known as Santu. They had some mighty strange explanations for 
it, too. Gajen saw me sitting there next to him, still as a stone. He gave 
me a bit of a shove and whispered to me, “Listen. If he’d just been a 
drunk, that would have been bad enough. But he’s also a drug addict. 
His own brother told my brother Ravi, though he clearly found the 
whole business painful. I heard it with my own ears.” When Jayanatha 
saw the way he was whispering to me, he burst out laughing. “What’s 
the big deal? Everyone knows about it. You don’t live here in the hous- 
ing colony; the news reaches you late. We’ve seen it for ourselves, sO 
many times. Haven’t we, Batu?” 

1 didn’t like the way he called me Batu. My name wasn’t really 
Batakrishna. But he thought he was being friendly when he called me 
that as a nickname. He’d picked it up from some Bengali film or other; 
there was a character in the film named Batakrishna, and he was a 
romantic, like me. Whatever. I had no choice but to nod yes in 
response to his question. The truth was I’d been living here in the 
colony for a long time. Chanda lived in number 6, and we lived in 
number 7. Santu wasn’t that far from us; he lived in number 11. I would 
have been embarrassed to say that 1 didn’t know the score. 

Jayanatha went right on, calling on me as his witness. “Don’t you 
remember what happened that time, the day after the Dassara festival? 
Great Santu fell from the roof of a two-story building; if he hadn’t landed 
on Mr. Singh’s sand pile, he’d have been crushed to bits. I heard he 
broke his foot; he said he’d slipped on some moss or something slimy 
96 
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that was growing on the roof. Moss...my foot. The truth is he was smok- 
ing hash and got dizzy and lost his balance.” 

Ramakanta put in his two cents. “But whatever you say, he’s a good 
looker. He and Chanda sure make a good-looking couple.” 

That led two of the others to pounce on him. “Just because a per- 
son is fair skinned and tall as a palm tree doesn’t means he’s good look- 
ing! That guy’s eyes look dead, and he walks with a stoop as if he’d just 
been punched in the stomach or something.” There followed a long list 
of Santu’s flaws. His lips were too dark, he had a whiny voice like a 
girl’s, you name it. Enough to let everyone know what they thought of 
Ramakanta’s aesthetic sense. 

I couldn’t nod my head in agreement. It wasn’t that their descrip- 
tion was exaggerated. That wasn’t it. I just couldn’t agree that there was 
no glow in Santu’s eyes. I had seen it before he’d developed the glazed 
eyes of the drug addict. It was back when he was still in short pants and 
I had just moved into the housing colony. Jayanatha and Gajen and the 
others hadn’t made their appearance on the scene yet, and Santu would 
sit alone on the fence of the housing colony and watch the sun set. I had 
seen the pain in his eyes. Who’s to say that there’s only a glow of plea- 
sure in the eyes and no such thing as a glow of pain? To me, anything 
that stops you in your tracks deserves to be called a glow. But if they 
weren’t ready to see that, what could I do? I didn’t bother to object. I 
guess that’s why they’d all say that I am a Batakrishna, an incurable 
romantic! 

I was fully aware that in today’s world to be labeled a romantic 
means to attract the pity of intelligent society, and maybe even its affec- 
tion, but to lose its respect. I didn’t care. Santu wasn’t my friend. In fact, 
one day he’d actually called me a “bloody bastard.” But I still wasn’t 
prepared to admit that by marrying him Chanda had done something 
so strange and unusual that whenever any of us stalwart citizens 
thought back on our past lives in the housing colony (It’s true that 
Gajen hadn’t actually lived in the colony, but he’d been one of our 
friends), all we could do was talk about her marriage, say what a mis- 
take she’d made and advance theories about why she’d done it, each 
one crazier than the next. You have to believe me when I say that the 
day I heard they were getting married—it was a love marriage, of 
course; Santu was Bengali, and Chanda was Bihari—I wasn’t even par- 
ticularly surprised. You see, I knew that for someone like Chanda doing 
something that outrageous wasn’t out of the question. Not at all. In my 
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excitement, I was about to send them a card of congratulations. I didn’t 
send it—you guessed it. 1 was afraid I’d get some obscene reply from 
Santu. There’s no question that Santu was going to the dogs; he’d pretty 
much become what people call a “rotten egg.” But just because of that 
why should I deny what I had seen for myself, that in Santu’s eyes there 
had once been pain, deep pain? Why should I reject out of hand the 
possibility that despite all of Santu’s addictions his pain only grew and 
grew and that this was what had finally brought him to Chanda’s side? 

You mustn’t think that I had a soft spot for the girl, just because she 
was so beautiful, and that therefore it didn’t matter to me what she did 
or didn’t do. That wasn’t it, either. Chanda might have been pretty, but 
she was all but mute. She never said a word to anyone. She never even 
gave her neighbors and the people who lived nearby the time of day. I 
had occasion to go to her house more than once; I had business with 
her older brother, Bhanu, a real bookworm, a fat kid who wore glasses 
and devoured books. I made good use of his economics notes. His deep 
knowledge of cricket trivia also amused me. I guess I’d often see 
Chanda walk by Bhanu’s room when we were sitting in there together. 
No doubt I'd even lift my eyes from the book I was reading for a split 
second to take in her beauty. But it would be unfair and dead wrong to 
infer from that that I gave one hundred percent approval to either her 
looks or her behavior. I may be a romantic, but that doesn’t mean I lack 
the ability to question or discern. Just to prove that to you, let me tell 
you that when I finally did hear Chanda exchange a few words with her 
brother, I was fully convinced that she’d be better off if she kept to a 
more strict vow of silence! Her voice was anything but charming or 
seductive. It had no music in it, no lilt. It was a raspy, heavy voice, like 
the voice of a political leader who knows his power’s gone. “Bhanu, 
brother of mine, tell daddy that I’ve gone out.... Il] be back late.... I’m 
taking Valu.... Bhanu, brother of mine, the medicine’s going to be 
delivered. You’ll remember, won’t you? Bhanu, brother of mine,... It’s 
raining in Delhi. The cricket match was canceled.” That was about it. 

Her last words, I suppose, were meant to tease Bhanu, but it didn’t 
seem to me that there was a trace of softness or lightness in the way she 
said them. The only music about her came from the bell around her 
companion, the Alsatian, Valu. It was almost as if she was trying to tell 
people, “Don’t waste your time looking at me. Look at my dog.” 

Of course I liked Valu. But I never tried to get to Chanda by call- 
ing Valu to me or petting him. That should prove to you that I wasn’t 
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the least bit interested in Chanda, not in that way, anyway. Of course, 
I did say that Chanda was pretty, just like the others (Gajen, Jayanatha 
et al.) did. That was it. Nothing more. 

She was pretty, and she had this fancy dog to protect her.... You 
could also add that she was spoiled rotten, a rich man’s kid. I forgot to 
mention that. Forgive me. I really did forget; I’d no intention to hide 
anything from you. Actually, Chanda’s father, Mr. Yudhisthira Prasada, 
wasn’t what you’d normally think of as a rich or particularly important 
man. He was, after all, like all the other people who lived in the hous- 
ing colony, just a civil servant. But since he was employed in the Supply 
Department you might say that circumstances catapulted him into an 
unavoidable position of wealth and importance. That made Chanda a 
rich man’s daughter. So I forgot to say that Chanda was the daughter of 
a big man. 

Please, please, don’t stop me. Don’t tell me, “Thanks. I’ve heard 
enough about this vulgar young lady of yours, who’s anyway headed 
for a life of disrepute.... And I’ve heard all I want to hear about dogs.” 
Let me ask you instead, “Doesn’t the compassion of a beautiful girl, 
even if she is the spoiled daughter of a rich man, count as genuine com- 
passion? Does that mean she has to have an ulterior motive, something 
to gain for herself?” 

This was really what stood out about Chanda. Her compassion. It 
wasn’t just compassion; it was something more. Ill tell you about that 
later... It was something you don’t see too much of these days. That’s 
why she became the heroine of my tale. 

(And don’t forget that for me what stood out about Santu was his 
pain.) I’ve nothing against giving you a full explanation of what I mean 
by her compassion. Listen. And try to visualize it for yourself in your 
mind’s eye. 

A housing colony for government servants in the metropolis of 
Calcutta. A lovely evening. Manicured lawns. The men have come 
back from their offices and are on their way to their clubs. They’lI play 
cards or talk softly of the judges above them or the politicians in power; 
that is, they’ll gossip. Some of their wives will even accompany them, 
leaving behind them a trail of gentle fragrances. Other wives are off to 
take part in prayer meetings. Their conversation is about other things. 
The children in the colony, the young men and women, are off in 
groups to amuse themselves at whatever it is that amuses them. Only 
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Chanda keeps herself apart from the others. She sits all alone. Actually, 
it's not quite true to say she’s all alone; she always has a dog by her side. 
Sometimes he stretches out on her lap and she strokes his fur. She hugs 
him. She tickles him. She turns him over on his back and gently strokes 
his belly. From time to time, she carefully smears some ointment on his 
sores or pulls thorns from his paws. Chanda and the dogs. 

The dog with her is by no means always her pedigreed dog, Valu. 
More often than not she’s busy with some other dog. It might be another 
pet from the colony, it might be a dog that just hangs around the colony 
and lives off scraps people give it, or it might even be some altogether 
unknown stray. These days they keep Valu in the house to protect his 
position in the world; Mr. Prasada doesn’t want him mixing with any of 
the riff-raff! So now Chanda has to go out without her Valu. 

But who could keep Chanda away from dogs entirely? Even if Mr. 
Prasada didn’t want to encourage her in her peculiar obsession, he 
couldn’t make her give it up, either. He’d been reduced to making jokes 
about it. He’d say, “What do I have to worry about? I don’t have to give 
my daughter much of a dowry. All I have to do is give her half a dozen 
dogs and a dozen cats. That’s it. Finished.” 

Yes, there were cats, too. And rabbits and wild sparrows. She kept 
all kinds of creatures. When I knew her, she had four cats of assorted 
sizes. Their names were Shobha, Ibha, Ikbala, and Sardar. I heard that 
most nights Shobha slept in a ball by her side. And Bhanu once told me 
that Sardar used to bring her little presents, bones, dead mice, and 
things like that. But the dogs demanded so much of her time; how could 
she find the time to pay much attention to anything else? 

I’m not trying to say that there wasn’t some reason to suspect that 
it was because she was so pretty, and rich to boot, that she deliberately 
kept herself apart from others. In other words, that she was trying to 
show them, “Look, I don’t fit in with you. I'd rather be with these 
stupid animals than you, any day!” Occasionally, even I thought that 
maybe in her great show of compassion there lurked some sense of 
superiority. But every trace of doubt vanished when I realized that the 
dogs didn’t exactly make her jump for joy. 

In fact, she was crying for all of those creatures. 

She wasn’t an overemotional type who would cry at the drop of a 
hat. Tears came to her eyes and pain wrenched her heart when she real- 
ized that it was a question of life or death for some living being. In fact, 
it was often a question of life or death for the dogs in the colony. From 
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time to time, they would all be in danger. It was fair enough to say that 
then terror would seize all the children who loved the dogs. This was 
when the news got around that the municipality was sending a troop of 
its messengers of death to round up the dogs; they would catch them 
and kill them. Some said that first they would feed them poison and kill 
them and then they would drag their bodies and load them onto a truck 
with metal grates over the windows. Others said, no, that wasn’t the 
way it would happen. They would put a noose around their necks to 
catch them; then they would beat them over the head until they were 
unconscious and they could load them onto the truck. When they 
regained consciousness you could see them through the grates over the 
windows. One would be foaming at the mouth; another would be drip- 
ping blood from wounds on his head. Still another would be howling in 
pain. It wouldn’t have the energy to cry properly, but neither was it 
ready to die that easily. Another would look at you in its distress with 
its wide-open, white eyes, begging you, “Won’t you please let me go? 
Can’t you save me? You fed me stale bread with your own hands, and 
I licked your feet so many times, don’t you remember?” When she 
heard these stories from the children, Chanda would break down and 
cry. Who didn’t know that? 

But she didn’t stop there. She didn’t care if her friends laughed at 
her or if her mother and father yelled at her. She didn’t care when they 
said that if the stray dogs were left alive it would be bad for everyone. 
She didn’t care about any of that. She went from house to house and 
whispered orders to each child: “Each of you has to take charge of one 
of the dogs. There’s Kalu with the tip of his tail cut off; there’s Dhedhi 
with the swollen teats; there’s Johnnie Walker, known as Johnnie, who 
always seems to stagger; there’s one-eyed Mamu, Gabbarsingha, and 
the others. You’ve got to get them and bring them into your own yards. 
If you can find something to tie around their necks for a collar, that’s 
even better. Keep an eye on them. If the dog catchers come, tell them, 
‘Get out of here. This is our dog. This is our pet dog.’ Your parents 
won’t dare say you’re lying. If they do, start crying. Real loud. Do you 
understand me?” 

Chanda’s plot worked that time. Only Munna failed to do her job; 
either she forgot one-eyed Mamu’s name or she couldn’t cry loud 
enough, I’m not sure. And so one-eyed old Mamu met his death. But 
the others were saved, don’t forget! 

The sad thing was, though, that the next time the city was more suc- 
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cessful in its attack on the dogs. Not all the dogs fell into their clutches, 
but no one could save poor, pathetic Mini, the one that no one wanted 
near them anyway. It was as if the powers that be were just waiting for 
the chance to beat her down, to erase her from the face of this earth. 

What a name for a dog, Mini! You’re probably surprised to hear 
that she met such a terrible end when someone had once given her the 
kind of name you’d be more likely to give a favorite child. And you 
should be surprised. But not just on account of her name. What was in 
fact so surprising was that, although Mini had been born a dog, she’d 
been cute, she’d been sweet, and she’d been showered with love and 
tender care. More than any dog I’d ever seen. She had a white, silky 
coat, a tiny shiny nose like a black bean, and lively green eyes. She had 
a way of looking up at you with an innocent look, as if she didn’t know 
a thing in the world. And her little tail wagged eagerly. Who wouldn’t 
have fallen in love with her? Probably no child had ever loved a dog 
the way Mr. Ghosh’s youngest son had loved Mini. How he played with 
her! He wrestled and tousled with her; he whispered things into her ear, 
as if he were telling her his most intimate secrets; he pressed his face up 
against hers and nuzzled against her. Not even Chanda had ever been 
so close to a dog. Chanda was filled with compassion for the dogs, but 
to the young Ghosh the dog was a friend the likes of which he’d never 
had before and never would have again. He might not have been able 
to bring himself to sit and pick ticks off the dog, but he hugged the ani- 
mal so tightly that the ticks probably jumped right onto him! He had 
begged and begged his father and brought Mini home from the house 
of some uncle. Mini was still a puppy then, drinking her mother’s milk. 
From the very first day, he called her his little itsy bitsy puppy. He 
shoved all his elephants and horses and train engines and what have 
you under his bed and lay down on top of the bed. He put Mini on his 
chest and looked her right in the eyes and promised, “Ill never let you 
go. Never ever. Do you know that?” 

But one day that same little boy screamed “Get out!” and threw 
Mini out onto the street. He slammed the door in her face and warned 
everyone in the house never to let her inside again. Never mind milk 
or rice; he forbade anyone to give her even a dried bread crust. He 
shouted, “Mini is dead. Dead. Dead!” 

If Mini had died as a result of her little master’s curse, my tale 
would end right here. But that was not what God had in mind. 

Mini became one of the strays. She was a timid one; she’d take a 
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peek at the new life outside the colony from time to time, but then she’d 
come running back. It was no wonder; some of the bigger, more fero- 
cious dogs out there would ambush her; they wouldn’t let her go until 
they’d ripped her to pieces. Mini would come back to the colony, howl- 
ing pathetically, as if to say, “Mini’s dying, Mini’s dying.” There she’d 
be at her former owner’s door, wagging her tail. “Please let me in. 
Won’t you let me in? They’ll kill me. I’m telling you the truth.” But no 
one would let her in. No one wanted to disobey the young master’s 
orders. Only the boy’s father (the mother had taken to her bed. What 
ailed her in fact is difficult to say) wasn’t subject to his son’s whims and 
could have let Mini in. He could have talked to his son and brought 
him round so that things would have been as they’d been before. But 
he didn’t. As soon as he saw Mini, he gave the dog a good swift kick. It 
was as if he’d been waiting all this time for the pleasure but had 
restrained himself, leery of his impulsive son. 

Naturally, the tender-hearted children in the colony and some of 
the more compassionate mothers took pity on the dog. But not before 
they got in a few jokes at her expense. Where once they had teased her 
by calling her “Madame Mini,” now they just called her “Mini, the 
common streetwalker.” They’d say, “Why don’t you go back to that 
young man of yours? All this time you thought you were so great. Why 
don’t you go back to him now? O.K., O.K. Just let me see if there’s 
some vegetable peels or a bone in the garbage for you.” They weren’t 
about to miss this golden opportunity to spit on the vainglorious Mr. 
Ghosh by calling his once treasured family pet a common stray. They 
weren’t about to lose this chance to humble the pride of the Ghosh fam- 
ily, to let them know just what they thought of people who got rich by 
taking bribes; (and in the eyes of the children) they were not about to 
give up the chance to bring down that good-looking kid with the fair 
complexion just a peg or two. But they also wanted to make sure that 
everyone knew that they weren’t jealous, oh no, they knew the mean- 
ing of compassion, don’t you see? “Enough! Enough. You ate some- 
thing didn’t you? Now why don’t you get out of here? Do you think you 
own the place?” 

And so from one house she’d get a bone to nibble on, from anoth- 
er an inedible banana peel and from another a crust of bread, hard as 
a piece of leather. She’d drag her finds into the street, often only to 
watch helplessly while other dogs snatched them from her before she 
could eat them. But somehow or other she stayed alive. She depended 
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on the housing colony, and from time to time she would even glance 
wistfully over at number 11, in the faint hope that her little master in his 
short pants would come out of the house for something and would take 
her in his arms again. But that never happened. She did sometimes get 
to see her former master, but he didn’t pay any attention to her and just 
went about his business. Off he’d go and sit somewhere, all by himself. 
Watching the sunset. 

Yes, now you know who her former master was. It was the youngest 
son of the Ghosh family, that wicked, evil Santu. The once and former 
villain in the children’s tale in the housing colony, and then the villain 
in the adolescents’ story, and now the villain in the memories of us 
middle-aged men. The devil himself. 

I felt only contempt for him, deep contempt. I didn’t have the 
courage then to realize that it’s the gods who are in the habit of doing 
just what Santu was doing, being willful and impulsive, taking someone 
in their arms and then flinging them into the dirt for reasons known 
only to themselves. But I was no different from the others then; I was 
sure he was the devil incarnate. 

And yet I can say with the pride of a romantic that despite my utter 
contempt for Santu I could still see the pain in his eyes. And, having 
seen that pain, one day I even tried to strike up a conversation with 
him. I wanted to ask him about Mini. I got no further than, “Mini was 
your pet, wasn’t she?” when he screamed back at me, “You bastard!” 
He didn’t so much as look at me. Well, I said to myself, if that’s the way 
you want it. But it didn’t mean that I felt like joining Gajen and 
Jayanatha when they dumped all over Santu, even now. 

How could I say with any certainty that Santu in all his pain wasn’t 
worthy of the lovely Chanda’s flowing compassion? 

I heard Jayanatha say, with the air of one who knows all, “Do you 
want to know what I think? That girl thought that he was just one more 
stray dog. She couldn’t stand the idea of his not eating out of her hand, 
just like all the other strays she’d tamed.” Amused at his own clever- 
ness, Jayanatha laughed and laughed. 

It bothered me. They hadn’t the slightest inkling of the true nature 
of compassion. Not a one of them. When compassion begins to flow, 
who knows in what direction it will rush? The important thing becomes 
giving of yourself; it doesn’t matter if the person who is the object of 
your compassion is someone you love or someone you despise. Do you 
know what I think? Shall I tell it? That heart-wrenching story of one 
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cold night, a page from a longer tale, now worm-eaten, the wretched 
last page of Mini the stray’s life.... It belonged to Chanda, and in the 
end, just maybe, it left her frightened, not knowing what to do. No, no 
I won’t say a word. They’d only laugh at what I felt. They’d say, “And 
you wonder why we call you Batakrishna? You’re such a fool, a hope- 
less romantic!” That’s not all they’d say; they’d twist my words and 
they’d say even worse things about Chanda than they do now. No. Let 
it be. Ill keep my thoughts to myself. What I feel is mine, no one else’s. 
It’s mine alone. No one would understand it anyway. And so I kept 
silent. 

But I’m going to tell you today. I can’t keep it to myself any longer. 
And 1 feel that you’ll be able to see beyond coarse vulgarity; you’ll be 
able to savor the experience of compassion in a way that you have 
never done before. In a way that only Chanda has made possible. And 
you’ll know this Batakrishna for what he really is and maybe even grant 
him a modicum of your respect. 

I told you that Mini the stray wasn’t about to give up on life so eas- 
ily. She went on living, year after year. She’d been like a pampered 
child, though, and she couldn’t stand the onslaught of the scorching 
heat or the freezing cold. She couldn’t endure the pangs of hunger and 
thirst, the torment of sickness and disease; she wasn’t up to fights with 
the other stray dogs. And so the hair on her body began to fall out. Red 
patches of skin showed through what little fur was left of her matted, 
mangy coat; in places, there were open sores. Sometimes it wasn’t easy 
to tell what was skin and what was scabs. Above one of her green eyes 
was a pocket of pus; fluid dripped constantly from the eye. She could 
barely walk; most of the time she just sat scratching herself. She couldn’t 
keep the flies and mosquitoes off her, no matter how much they tor- 
mented her. Suddenly, she’d lift her head and howl in impotent rage. It 
was if she poured out all of her anguish into that one wail, that one 
moment of sound. It was as if she wanted to ask of the heavens, “Why, 
why me? What did I do to deserve this?” 

What was even more surprising, though, was that gradually, very 
gradually, she changed from “Mini the streetwalker,” the butt of every- 
one’s bad jokes, to Dhedi, a stray whom people pitied. Half-dead, she 
became just one of the many stray dogs. After so many years, one 
bright early morning, her plight finally touched our hearts. Oh my. Is 
this Mini? Pampered, spoiled Mini, the princess? How could this have 
happened to her? Couldn’t we have done something to help her? If we 
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had only known, we would have taken her in. We would have fed her 
and taken care of her; we would have gotten her some medicine, some- 
thing for her sores. What's the use? It’s too late now. Now no one 
should even touch her, never mind take her into their house! 

In the meantime, in the three or four years that had elapsed, 
Chanda had turned into a young lady of fifteen. Now she wore a sari 
and kept company with college girls. She was prettier than ever in a 
standoffish, unapproachable way. Santu, the same age as Chanda, had 
traded in his short pants for bell-bottoms. He’d started with cigarettes 
and graduated to hash. He’d long moved on from being a “naughty 
boy” to being “devilish.” There was, of course, something alluring in his 
new style (he’d borrowed the dark glasses, the scooter, and the sneer on 
his face very successfully from the villains in Hindi movies), and those 
who were drawn to the gang-leader image behaved toward him with all 
proper respect and no small touch of fear. Santu was fast becoming not 
just devilish but the very devil himself. 

One day, Bhanu, with his thick glasses, asked me to go for tea with 
him. I told him all the latest gossip I’d read about the movie stars, and 
in exchange I had to listen to stories about his life at home. Most of it was 
boring stuff, but in the heaps and heaps of ashes there sometimes was a 
spark —news of Chanda. And so I encouraged him to keep talking. 

That was how I came to know that it wasn’t just us. I finally came 
to know that even Chanda, the self-appointed protecting goddess of 
stray dogs and cats, didn’t want anything to do with Mini. She wouldn’t 
even go near Mini. You couldn’t blame her; she had her reasons, only 
they were secret. 

It wouldn’t be quite right to say that I’d uncovered the secret, but I 
still had no doubt that in this situation a girl like Chanda could not have 
done anything other than what she did. 

That was because Chanda had been told in no uncertain terms that 
if she wanted to remain Miss Chanda Prasada, she was not to have any- 
thing to do with the Ghosh’s cast-off Mini, poor Mini, who by now had 
come down in the world in a rather shocking way. How was Chanda 
told this? Was she told it in so many words or in subtle ways that a 
clever girl couldn’t fail to understand? And what was the reason behind 
it? Did one rich man want to prove to everyone else that another equally 
rich man was a terrible person? Or was it a face-saving device, a way of 
saying, “Do you think I’m going to take in the dog you’ve kicked out? 
Do you think I’m going to caress and fondle what you’ve trampled 
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underfoot? What do you think I am? I can’t answer any of these ques- 
tions; Bhanu didn’t tell me anything about these things. Most likely he 
figured I’d know anyway. It was as if after all the years he’d been teach- 
ing me stuff, he hoped that some of it had finally sunk in and Id 
smartened up. All he told me, then, was that no matter what anyone 
else in the colony did, Chanda would never even call Mini to her if any- 
one was around, and she’d never dare to show the poor creature any 
affection. If her father heard she had, my God... 

After we’d become closer, sharing so many cups of tea, one day he 
suddenly blurted out, “I knew it! (a sly smile).... I knew it. She goes to 
see Mini. Maybe she can’t give her rice or bread, but she sneaks her 
some chocolate. And that’s not all. She sprinkles talcum powder on her. 
At night. When it’s dark. You know that old dried up well behind the 
library? She hides behind it.... My God. If my father ever gets wind of 
this... 

I don’t need to tell you that I was thrilled with the news. After all, I 
had expected nothing less from Chanda. Her compassion wasn’t such 
a trickle of a thing that a mere order from someone could forcibly stop 
its flow. It would triumph, maybe not in the light, but in the darkness. 
Maybe not out there on the front lawn, but hidden behind an old well. 

Now I saw things, the same old things, with new eyes. And I was 
entranced. How many times did I see Chanda sitting alone on the lawn 
in her usual way with Valu or one of the other dogs? She’d be petting 
the dog, playing with it, but her mind seemed to be elsewhere. It was 
like the way a woman might read the Gita, out of habit, even though 
she was really thinking about what to make for supper. One of those 
times I noticed poor Mini wandering around. She wasn’t too far from 
Chanda, but Chanda didn’t call her. Once I'd thought to myself, you 
too? But now that I’d heard the story from Bhanu I could see in her dis- 
tracted look a kind of tenderness. I understood its meaning, and I felt 
ashamed of myself. I realized that Chanda might not call Mini to her 
side but that her eyes followed Mini wherever she went. That was why 
Chanda had seemed so distracted. Her mind wasn’t on the dog she held 
in her lap at all; her mind was with the pitiful Mini, who was for the 
time being outside her reach. Her hand itched to stroke Mini's bare 
back, to smooth down the few hairs that were left, to cover the bare red 
patches of skin with her own soft palms. She knew, of course, that her 
small palms could never conceal all of that ugliness from sight, but love 
isn’t quite so rational. With all of this frustrated, pent-up yearning, 
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Chanda must have found the days unbearable. She must have waited 
impatiently for night to fall. 

Ah. Who would have guessed that she was about to lose forever this 
love that kept her heart beating wildly, this love that craved the dark- 
ness of night? Was Fate so jealous that it couldn’t stand to see even that 
little bit of fulfillment? 

The night of destruction drew near. The second roundup by the city 
dogcatchers. Someone had lodged a complaint at City Hall that no mat- 
ter how many times they’d requested help getting rid of the dogs no one 
had come. And even when they did come, they’d not done a thorough 
job, just caught a token few dogs and called it quits. And so this time 
the dogcatchers had vowed that they wouldn’t let a single dog escape 
their clutches. It didn’t matter how much the children cried, or fought 
and screamed, or begged and pleaded. They would snatch the dogs 
from their arms, all those lousy stupid dogs, and one by one they’d... 

Fathers told their children that this time they wouldn’t listen to their 
objections. 

They were to come at night, and in the space of one hour they were 
to get rid of all those filthy creatures. The parks would finally be clean 
and safe. 

It’s probably true that the terror of the night must precede the 
sparkling clarity of the dawn. The grotesque torment of waiting for 
Death. Imagining, envisioning, suffering. 

That night there was a full moon. That must have been why the 
dogs whose hour had come could see their tormenters so clearly, those 
messengers of death, with their cries and their hideous grins and the 
dark shadows of their clubs. The chugging of the generator of the eight- 
story hospital across the street could not only be heard; it could be seen. 
The obscene croaking of the frogs in the pond could not only be 
heard.... It seemed as if the shadows that appeared from nowhere and 
vanished into nothingness that night were not the shadows of ordinary 
denizens of this world. The spreading darkness advanced, taunted, 
mocked. There was no chance for any living being to reflect on the 
approaching death, come to terms with it, find peace in it. Not tonight. 
Not with the contest of strength, the contest of wills that was beginning. 

Never mind what the others did in their restlessness. It's Mini I care 
about. That wailing... She had taken on herself all the suffering of the 
others, gathered up all the humiliations of her little life (never mind the 
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few happy days of her puppyhood, already long forgotten) and cried as 
she never had before and never would again. III sing my song of woe, 
Ill sing of all that you’ve done to me, listen earth, listen sky, hear my 
lament! 

Chanda was standing on the porch holding Valu by the leash. She 
heard it. She didn’t dare take a step. Maybe if it hadn’t been a moonlit 
night she might have run out there, at least to soften Mini’s last 
moments with the balm of her compassion. But now there was nothing 
she could do. There was nothing she could do but listen to that wail of 
pain and let it go on happening, all that suffering, all that misery... 

Ah. Is it really true that she couldn’t have done anything? 

Valu tugged at the leash and barked. He wanted to go out there. 
There’s no question that what he wanted was to find some dog to mate 
with; it was that time of year. Up until now, the highborn Valu hadn’t 
been allowed to give in to such base instincts. Be patient, wait. We’ll 
find some thoroughbred princess for you. But until then, forgive me, I 
won’t listen to your pleas. Bark all you want. Go ahead! Chanda knew 
the rules. If she slipped up even slightly (in Bhanu’s words), my God!... 

But do you know what happened? I was sitting in Bhanu’s room 
watching her. Chanda couldn’t stand it any more. She didn’t stop to 
think of what would happen. She just opened the floodgates, the flood- 
gates of her compassion... 

She let Valu go. This was Valu’s first taste of such freedom; he’d 
been kept from satisfying his lust all his life. And where did he run? He 
ran straight to poor Mini, the one everyone shunned, the one no one 
would touch, poor Mini, who’d fallen from grace. 

Could she have done something more than that for Mini, on that 
one night, the night of Mini’s death? 

It was not too many years later that the soft-hearted Chanda mar- 
ried the suffering Santu, who’d been the cause of all of Mini's misery. 
Do I still have to explain to you why? My dense friends might not 
understand, but is there not one of you who’ll agree with me, who’ll 
applaud my analysis? 

Was I right when I told you I’m a romantic? If I weren’t a romantic, 
would I have shown you what I did? Shown you this naked example of 
how a person can be so cruel to a mute, innocent creature? Or was this 
really an advertisement for another, more secret, perverted nakedness? 
No, no. Forgive me. I don’t want to put a rope around my neck. After 
all, I am a human being. 
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I heard Jayanatha say, “Now listen. If the daughter of a big man in 
the supply division doesn’t marry the son of the big man in the foods 
division, then who would she marry? One of us ordinary guys with 
nothing to our names? Can’t you get that into your skull?” 

Fine. Fine with me. Say what you want. Say it was a class thing. But 
don’t lose all faith in the human race. Say it is there, still there. 
Compassion, maybe, or at least something like it. Suicide is not the only 
answer. 


') 
“Che Alleyway Cinema 


“It’s gone! It’s gone! Damn it! The string’s broken. God damn it!” 

(The sound of laughter.) 

(Clapping and more clapping.) 

“You little bastard. Who gave you permission to climb up on my 
roof? Are you going to come down or not?” 

Makara didn’t even have time to rewind the reel of string. He left 
the tangled kite to its own fate and somehow managed to jump from the 
roof of the shop onto the crumbling wall that surrounded the shack of 
some destitute widow. Clutching the reel in one hand, he gingerly tip- 
toed along the top of the wall and then jumped down into the alley. He 
landed on a heap of ashes and rubbish that was piled up by the side of 
the wall; that was the best way to make sure that he didn’t break an arm 
or a leg. How was he supposed to know that a treacherous, slimy 
banana leaf was hiding in the heap of ashes, just lying in wait to trip him 
up and catapult him into the open sewer? And how was he supposed to 
know that at that very instant some naked child would be pissing into 
that very sewer? It wasn’t bad enough that he’d landed on the sharp 
point of the reel of string that was poking into his butt; now his chest 
was awash in piss. Given how angry this humiliating, ignominious 
defeat had made him, given the fact that to him it was a fate far worse 
than death, it’s not surprising what came out of his mouth. The chil- 
dren, who were thoroughly enjoying the spectacle, would probably 
have gone right on grinning through their teeth and clapping their 
hands but for the remark that crowned his string of curses. It was with- 
out a doubt his most deadly curse. 

“Even Yama, the God of Death, can’t stand to come to this stinking, 


pisshole alley of yours.” 
14 
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With that, he spat on the alley three times and bounded off, head- 
ing for where the alleyway meets the street. 

You can easily imagine that he never made it. In fact, he hadn't 
gone very far at all before they surrounded him and began to give him 
what for. Over all the shouts and yells that accompanied his punish- 
ment could be heard this one refrain, “What did you say? Did you call 
our alleyway a stinking pisshole? Just where do you think you were fly- 
ing your kite, then? Do you think you own this place? If that’s what you 
think of it, why did you come here? Bastard!” 

It didn’t take long for the news that the alley kids were beating 
Makara to reach the other boys on the street corner. The alley kids were 
making trouble. O.K. We’ll fix them. Where can they run? Wherever 
they’re headed, theyll have to come out of their alley onto the street. 
We'll be there waiting. We’ll show them, won’t we? We'll break their 
legs, one by one. Well pull down their pants and make them sweat. 
We?’ll set the dogs on them. What will they be able to do to us then? 
Their leaders were full of threats like these, threats of the revenge 
they’d take, but not one would actually have dared to go into the alley 
and pull Makara from the grip of his oppressors. They were sure they’d 
be no match for the alley kids inside the alley itself. The alley kids 
would come crawling out of every nook and cranny, from the drain- 
pipes and ditches, so many soldiers ready to fight. Not just human sol- 
diers; there’d be frogs, snakes, rats, moles, and thousands and millions 
of weapons: clumps of dung. Don’t you remember what they did to us 
last year at the festival of Divali? But just let the bastards come out here 
into the light! Not just dogs. We’ll set mad bulls on them, too! 

Their taunts and jeers grew louder. They even mustered up the 
courage to fling a few clods of earth in the direction of the alley, but no 
one had the guts to run down there; they’d go a few paces and quickly 
run back as if they were playing a game of “Catch me if you can.” 

Makara’s position was worsening; the time for crying and slobber- 
ing was over. It wouldn’t be long before blood began to flow. 

It’s hard to say what eventually would have happened, whether the 
street kids would have had enough and rushed in to rescue their friend 
and a full-scale war would have erupted. Makara was about to use his 
most powerful weapon, his teeth, when suddenly they all heard a deep, 
grave voice, 

“Stop it!” 

Without even turning around to see, the attackers knew to whom 
the voice belonged. It wasn’t just anyone’s voice. It was the voice of 
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none other than Mr. Sura himself, the son of the alley’s one big man, 
the alley’s prestigious absentee landlord, owner of the big house with 
the big gate, the one person none of them dared disobey. There was 
nothing to stop them from making faces at him behind his back, imi- 
tating the way he walked, or snidely singing after him, “There goes the 
king; look at him go, butt all aswing,” just as long as they knew he 
couldn’t hear them. But when he was in earshot, standing right in front 
of them in all his glory, with his hanging belly, his graying moustache, 
and fat round face, they wouldn’t dare open their mouths. If they did, 
there was no saving them. Even before the old man could reply, their 
own fathers would be on them, giving them more than a few good 
whacks. As if he really were the king or something! 

The beating stopped at once. Phagna, the son of the silversmith 
Raghu, liked a good fight, but he also knew exactly how Mr. Sura 
would react when he said, 

“Sir, do you know what he said? He spat on your gate and he said, 
Mr. Sura’s alley is a stinking pisshole!” 

With that, Buli, the granddaughter of the carpenter Bhajana, in her 
meek and quiet voice piped up with a suggestion, “Sir, we won’t let him 
into our cinema.” 

Mr. Sura, also known as Sureshvara Das Mahapatra, smiled mag- 
nanimously, partly revealing his brown teeth. 

A smile of self-satisfaction. Just look at how clever these children 
are! They may be afraid of me, but just see how loyal they are, how 
much they care about me. And how they know exactly how to get to 
me. What a bunch of little rascals. I know all your tricks. This alley 
belongs to you and me. The cinema I started in my house is your 
cinema and my cinema. But let me ask you, does that give you the right 
to beat some poor child to a pulp? Sura gently pulled Makara over to 
him. By now, Makara was so angry that he could no longer contain his 
tears. Sura ran his hands over Makara’s body to make sure that no 
bones were broken before he said anything more to him. 

There was no use trying to figure out what had happened and who 
was at fault. Sura firmly believed that once the fire was out it was out; 
things would gradually return to normal by themselves. And so he didn’t 
pay any attention to Makara’s long litany of complaints. He merely 
repeated, “Never mind all that, never mind.” And as if to show that he 
was the very spirit of generosity and magnanimity, and to put Buli in 
his place, he patted Makara on the back, bent down, and whispered in 
his ear. 
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«You’ll also come to our cinema, won’t you? Have you ever been to 
our cinema?” 

Makara shook his head. Of course, he’d heard about the Alleyway 
Cinema. But up till now he hadn’t had the chance to come. Sura decided 
to explain to him just how it worked so that he wouldn’t feel shy or 
afraid to come; he also thought that it wouldn’t be a bad opportunity to 
teach all the children an important lesson. And so he smiled and 
winked at Buli before he began. 

“Listen to me. All you children are the same. You all have the same 
right to come and go through this alleyway, to play here, stroll around 
here, fly your kites here. No alleyway stinks, and no child stinks. And 
the cinema that I’ve started in my house belongs to everyone. Do you 
hear me? Naturally, it’s not quite as big as a real cinema hall, but what 
can we do? It’s all we have. (Here he paused for a few seconds, as if giv- 
ing vent to his sorrow.) A new movie’s coming next Friday. Starring 
Amitav Bachan and Rekha.” 

Sura acknowledged the children’s shouts of glee with a smile and a 
raised hand,; like a seasoned politician, he seized the opportunity to give 
them a few words of advice. 

“But you all have to be good boys. I'll be angry if you fight, do you 
understand? Don’t any of you forget that. Will you remember what I 
said?” 

With that, Sura returned to chewing his betel. He gave his walking 
stick a little twirl and headed down the alleyway in the other direction, 
to Maguni’s place. It was Maguni’s turn to host the bridge game and 
lunch today. 

As he walked away, there was no way he could have known that the 
children were twisting themselves in every which direction, trying to 
imitate his walk. Besides, it was a sign of his basic decency that it would 
never have occurred to him that there was a child in this world or in 
this alleyway who would want to poke fun at him. It was equally 
beyond his power to imagine that children didn’t just fight and be done 
with things; they’d follow after the loser and mock and jeer at him. And 
so you'd have to ask yourself, even if he had heard the taunts that the 
children flung at Makara as he walked home sniveling, would he have 
been able to understand them? There were four lines, accompanied by 
clapping, 

“Street kids, crooks! 

Alley kids, tops! 

Street kids, schnooks! 
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Alley kids...” 

But wait, maybe he had heard their jeers and was so totally confi- 
dent that if another fight broke out he could stop it that he kept right on 
sauntering down the alleyway, smiling like that to himself, twirling his 
walking stick so briskly that it seemed to trace broad circles in the sky 
and on the ground. No, that wasn’t it at all. It was well known that the 
most obvious characteristic of Sura’s appearance and personality was a 
calm nonchalance. That’s not to say that he didn’t get angry on occa- 
sion. Some people had even seen him when he was mad. In fact, a few 
minutes earlier, when he had called out, “Stop it!” he’d actually raised 
his voice. And there was a bit of fire in his eyes. But it was also well 
known that his angry mood was always in a hurry to finish its task and 
be gone, so that its master could quickly get back to enjoying his nat- 
ural state of peaceful contentment. 

Was he really so content with his life? It was unlikely that anyone 
had ever asked him such a question, and it was difficult even to imag- 
ine that anyone would have dared to be so cruel. But those whose busi- 
ness it was to know were fully aware of the fact that Sureshvara, the 
eldest son of the owner of the alley’s big house, that is, the eldest son of 
the builder of the alley’s premier house, in the opinion of some, the 
eldest son of the owner of the alley’s only house of any distinction, yes, 
Sureshvara, the eldest son of the renowned gentlemanVireshvara Das 
Mahapatra, had never finished school. He was unemployed. He had 
tried his hand at working in a number of different offices, but he’d 
failed at every attempt. He’d turned up his nose at any number of busi- 
ness ventures, and he’d come home. And so all these long twenty-five 
years, what else was there for him to do but to stay here in the old and 
crumbling mansion his father had built. He had to be content with the 
money that came from the sale of agricultural products grown on the 
family lands in the village, rice, coconuts, jute, and the like. His two 
brothers were capable of earning their own living and resided some- 
where else in their own homes with their wives and children. Of course, 
they came to see their old father from time to time. And they helped 
their elder brother out now and then. But they had no intention of wast- 
ing their lives in this stinking alley, this broken-down old house as big 
as an elephant barn. After all, the middle brother could easily have 
opened his dispensary right here, but he was some big specialist in eye 
diseases and insisted that he needed to be in a big city like Delhi or 
Bombay. Even more ludicrous, though, was the reason given by the 
youngest brother, who was an engineer and building contractor in the 
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small town of Sambalpura. He insisted that there were more opportu- 
nities in a town that was in the process of growing. The real reason was 
that this place always made him feel as if he were going to suffocate. 
Even when the brothers came to visit, it was a bit obvious, wasn’t it, the 
way they’d just stick their heads in, say a quick hello, and beat a hasty 
retreat? You couldn’t fail to notice how they never stayed more than 
three or four days at a time. Their father had their perfectly competent 
(meaning totally incompetent) older brother to look after him didn’t 
he? What more did he need?... Never mind his brothers. Sura also had 
four children of his own. The oldest one was married and living in 
England, working for some company. The rest were in Delhi at school; 
their uncle was looking after them. Do you think there’s no high school, 
no college right here in our own Cuttack? The truth is that if they came 
back they’d end up stuck in this house on this alleyway. Mommy and 
Daddy can stay there with Grandpa; they don’t seem to mind. Just 
please, please, don’t make us come back. As long as Grandpa pays our 
school fees and Mommy gives us some spending money, we’re per- 
fectly happy. It was no use blaming the children; their uncles couldn’t 
stand to be here; why should they be any different? Sura was the only 
one. And his wife had no choice but to look after her husband and 
father-in-law. Hers was a living death, but it was a death of sorts. And 
thank heavens for that. Otherwise, one might have said with some jus- 
tification that even Yama, the God of Death, couldn’t stand to come to 
this wretched alleyway! 

For these reasons, those whose business it was to know (and none 
of them was in any way related to Makara from the avenue) had 
absolute contempt for the alley and unbridled compassion for Sura. 
They’d say, where else can the poor fellow go? 

But the same people simply put two and two together and got four; 
they had no way of truly understanding Sura’s unique personality. They 
had no way of understanding that he really did love his life and his 
alley. It would be a mistake to think that he’d had no choice in the mat- 
ter, that it was just a question of coming to terms with what he’d had to 
live with for twenty-five years. Maybe once he had felt unhappy or dis- 
tressed about it all, but that had passed, rather like today’s anger, which 
had vanished as soon as it appeared. 

Does that mean that Sura was some kind of a saint? 

Jt would not be incorrect to say that a person who can take contra- 
dictory states, like self and other or beautiful and ugly, and somehow 
allow them to blend and mingle within himself until the contradiction 
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is gone, is a saint. Could Sura do that? I doubt it. But isn’t the ability to 
care for the other, to embrace the ugly, at least close to the attitude of 
a saint? Especially when the final statement is the playful twirling of a 
walking stick and a gentle, private smile? 

Take a good look at the repulsiveness of this alley, about which no 
one has ever had anything good to say. You can’t close your eyes to it. 
Sura’s eyes weren’t closed, in any case. He often went out of the house 
to play cards, buy some fried rice cakes, post a letter, or perform some 
other errand, and that meant he had to walk down the alley. He’d never 
closed his eyes nor put a handkerchief over his nose. He knew full well 
that the patterns traced by mud on the dirt in the alley were put there 
by streams of urine, but that didn’t bother him. There was still plenty 
of space for two human feet to walk. He’d seen worse than urine in the 
act of being made; how could he not have seen it? What else was the 
drain that ran from the open sewer to the front of your house for, if not 
for that purpose? And where were all the children supposed to go to do 
their business? Sometimes at night when they couldn’t find the drain in 
the darkness, they’d do it right on the ground. Even that didn’t matter. 
There was still plenty of space, there were still plenty of good things to 
see and good things to smell. All you had to do was steer yourself in 
their direction; no one was stopping you. You could watch the behav- 
ior of the shy new bride, for example, the way she half hid behind the 
door and watched the children playing and laughed to herself, her 
smile spreading from ear to ear. As if she were right there playing along 
with them! And you want to talk about smells? You couldn’t beat the 
delicious smell of boiling molasses syrup that came from the crippled 
old lady’s house. And that round thing in your path that looks some- 
thing like mud, well, don’t look down your nose at it. Mark this; one 
day someone will use it to plant the flowers that we’ll then use to wor- 
ship the sun and the moon. Of course, there were sights that occasion- 
ally stung Sura’s eyes. Like the time he saw the old woman at the water 
tap; she had her back to the road and was letting the water from the tap 
wash over her naked behind. Sura had closed his eyes despite himself, 
but it was only for a second. And as soon as he opened them they were 
treated to a thoroughly charming sight, or rather the whole of him was; 
a little girl was running from somewhere and bounded right into him. 
He got a bit messed up, it’s true, but nothing could have detracted from 
the unalloyed pleasure that the girl’s unselfconscious loveliness gave 
him. The smile returned to his lips, as if he wanted to say, “See what an 
inexhaustible sense of wonder this alley is!” 
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Even if Sura didn’t consider the ugliness to be a form of beauty, he 
was able to embrace it all, ugliness and beauty, as if to say that these 
things are the very stuff of life, my life; these are my most intimate com- 
panions. And, given that this was his attitude toward the world around 
him, who would dare to say that his everyday calm nonchalance, his 
contentment and happiness, were nothing but a sham? 

His most intimate companions. Not just the flotsam and jetsam of 
the bazaar. It was as if he walked through life with the firm intention of 
slowly, deliberately touching everything that had anything at all to do 
with any living being, no matter how chaotic, how disordered, deliber- 
ately touching it, smelling it, and loving it. He was one of them, an ordi- 
nary man, no matter what they said about him, no matter if they set him 
above them, called him elder brother, father, even king. He was really 
just one of them. Mr. Sura, eldest son of the alleyway’s rich man. 

Who is the “other”? Who is one’s own? The king who would 
consider his subjects as “other” is not a true king. Sura had turned this 
conviction over in his mind many a time and had come to the firm 
conclusion that he was neither a king nor a landowner nor anyone’s 
master. 

He was simply the son of the man who owned the finest house on 
the alley, that was all, nothing more. Anyway, their family had long 
ceased to amount to much of anything. It was not out of respect for any 
status he might have inherited that Sura could have claimed to be king. 
If he had any claim to that position, it was because he had the ability 
to consider all of them his own. He mixed with them; he shared their 
sorrows and joys, their defeats and victories. He sat down at the same 
table and ate with them. That time when the monkey got out of control 
and attacked, he’d swooped up Bhajana’s grandaughter (a cute little 
thing with a snub nose); when the washerman Madhu had died, he’d 
sprinkled water from the Ganges on his lips, water that he’d brought 
back from the holy place Haridvara when he’d made a pilgrimage there 
with his younger brother, the one who was in Delhi; he’d refereed all 
the fights in the alleyway, the quarrels between mothers-in-law and 
daughters-in-law, between sons and fathers, between brothers and rela- 
tives who had suddenly become rivals over property (of course, not all 
of the young people accepted his verdicts these days, but then the world 
was changing). And on the holidays he’d feted them all, served plenty 
of food and drink, leaving out nothing that they might have desired. As 
he thought back on all of these things, Sura came to another conclusion; 
when his father died, he would arrange a magnificent feast in his mem- 
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ory, a feast that would be talked about for generations to come. Not for 
the rich and prominent citizens of the town, but for my brothers, my 
neighbors on the alleyway. 

And the best, the most exciting thing that I’ve done is the cinema 
I’ve opened in my house! 

Sura didn’t know that everyone simply called his theater the 
Alleyway Cinema. If he had known, it would have made him happier 
still to think that his devotion to the alley had so quickly come to the 
point where something that was his was adopted by everyone else as 
their own. 

I remember when we got the first record player in the alleyway. 
Maybe it wasn’t just the first in the alleyway; it may have been the first 
for miles around. I was a child then; my father still had some prestige 
and status. There was one room in the house that faced the alleyway; 
no one pays any attention to it now; now it’s crammed full of book- 
cases stacked high with all our old books. Anyway, my father had set 
the record player up in that room. Lines from famous songs would float 
out onto the street; songs about the River Ganges as it flowed under- 
ground, about the Round Table, about a feast at some king’s court. The 
children of the alleyway would crowd around the open window, push- 
ing and shoving to get a closer look. Sura remembered the scene. One 
particular incident kept coming back to him. They were playing the 
record about the king’s court. They’d even served all sorts of delicious 
things to eat and drink, from hot fried rice to plump sweetmeats. For 
some reason, there were more people that day than usual. Perhaps 
because not everyone could see the window from the alleyway, the chil- 
dren had climbed up the wall that surrounded the house to get a better 
look; they were standing on the wall, two children deep. Amid the 
pushing and shoving, it was only natural that a few would fall and have 
to climb back up again. Sometimes before the child who had fallen 
could get back up to reclaim his place, someone else had pushed for- 
ward to occupy it. Fights broke out. My father still didn’t shut the win- 
dow. “Dirty little rascals,” he said with a smile. He seemed to be enjoy- 
ing the sight. But it didn’t make me feel like smiling at all. 1 wanted to 
invite them in, to say to them, “Come in. Come in and make yourselves 
comfortable.” Instead, I kept silent, as if to say that these were their 
squabbles and had nothing to do with us. 

But there was one child with us in the room; he was the son of a 
friend of my father’s, the subregistrar Mukunda. He was fat and dark 
skinned, with big, round eyes. For some reason, my father particularly 
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liked him. As if it were all some big game, this child suddenly shoved 
one of the others so hard that he fell off the wall, head over heels into 
the alley. 

My father shut the window. But he didn’t say a word to the culprit. 

Later we found out that the boy who had fallen had broken his leg. 
All my father had to say when he heard the news was, “The bastard. He 
got what he deserved. He was standing there, grinning at us!” 

It seemed like ages ago. Sura had long forgiven his father. He told 
himself that that’s the way it was back then, when relationships between 
people were like those in a feudal society. But see how even father has 
slowly changed (faster after mother died); even he has softened. He was 
glad that his father had no serious objections to the new style of rule 
that Sura had set up for himself in the alley, taking the people there as 
his own. In the end, he hadn’t even said a word when the TV arrived 
and Sura would invite the children into the house on Sunday nights to 
watch. When TV antennas began appearing on the roofs of some of the 
newer houses in the alleyway, he’d gone a step further. Some young 
man from England had brought him a VCR. Now they could watch all 
the films they wanted! Come children, come. Now you don’t even have 
to wait until Sunday. Still his father made no objection. And that was 
not all. These days he’d pull up his armchair in back of the crowd of 
children and watch, too, his eyes glued to the TV screen, as if he were 
drinking in the excitement of every song and dance, every declaration 
of love and friendship, every fight. 

But occasionally it pained Sura to think that the only enjoyment left 
to his once powerful father, Vireshvara Das Mahapatra, was to sit and 
stare at the TV. Was it merely sorrow he felt, or was Sura also afraid that 
the mighty Vireshvara might still open his formidable mouth and from 
it would tumble all of his unspoken rage, carefully chosen words of con- 
tempt that would put an end to the new reign. Sura tried to make fun 
of his fears. And if he did, then what would you do? Would you run 
away with your tail between your legs like your brothers did? Would 
you have the guts to stand up to him and fight for your new regime? 
And this would give him the courage he needed to dismiss his foolish 
doubts. Forgive me, but the old feudal lord Vireshvara can’t come back. 
He’ll have to join his middle-aged son and learn to enjoy the new 
regime and the Alleyway Cinema. And he will, too. 

Father never did open his mouth. In fact, these days he’d pretty 
much stopped talking altogether. The doctor said that there was noth- 
ing wrong with his vocal apparatus; it seemed to be some problem with 
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his mind, the kind of thing that happens to old people. Sometimes 
words would come from his mouth, less and less frequently, but what 
words! Apropos of nothing, he would shout, “Get rid of that crow!” The 
crow’s nowhere near you; it’s on the roof of that skinny old lady who 
lives on the alley; why should it bother you? Or suddenly, without 
warning, he’d announce, “It won’t rain today.” It was a perfectly ordi- 
nary, dry, hot, summer day; there wasn’t a trace of a cloud in the sky; 
no sane person would even think of rain. Occasionally, he’d say some- 
thing kind and gentle, even if it was a bit out of context. Once these 
words had come tumbling out: “daughter-in-law, have you ever eaten 
Mughlai chicken?” When his daughter-in-law shook her head, he’d 
said, “Fine, fine. Go and get Hamid.” The old man remembered that 
once there had been someone named Hamid and he had made 
Mughlai chicken for him. Even stranger than this, one day he noticed 
that his daughter-in-law had changed the color of the dot she painted 
on her forehead and he asked her about it. He teased the young servant 
boy, “So, do I see that you’re growing a moustache? Do you think you'll 
pass for some king or great lord?” But for the most part his depression 
was unrelieved (the doctors called it total depression); his lips were 
tightly sealed, and his jowls were slack. The exception was the 
moments when words like these would come from his mouth; to tell the 
truth, they were not unamusing. 

But...but...he never says anything to me. He’ll talk to my wife, the 
servant, and the cook; he’ll talk to all sorts of people from his past or 
just mutter to himself. But he never says a word to me. It’s almost as if 
he refuses to speak to his eldest son! Sura felt like laughing. Why should 
I be afraid of him? My father’s afraid of me! 

What else could it be? What did I ever do to him that he should 
stare at me like that, eyes wide open, as if they’d bore right through me? 
As if the fire of his anger has been smoldering for years. What is it he 
wants to say to me after all this time? Your other sons have gone away; 
they’ve done what they want, made their own happiness. I'm the only 
one who’s stayed with you. I'm the one who takes care of you. I look 
after your property and your possessions. I do it, my wife does it, it all 
comes down to the same thing. Even if I had gone on to finish school, 
if d made something of myself the way they did, what good would that 
have done you? O.K., Pll admit it. Pm an unworthy son. I dashed all 
your hopes to the ground, but at least tell me this, didn’t I bring you a 
daughter-in-law who was to your liking? Not just a daughter-in-law, but 
four grandsons and granddaughters. And two tiny great-grandchildren 
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as well. Whenever they come here, you open your mouth again. You 
won’t let that great-grandson of yours out of your sight even for a 
minute. He’s just learning to walk, but you make him sit on your lap 
and you feed him so much rice that he can’t get it all in his mouth; some 
of it falls and messes up his clothes... 

Forget it. Sura made up his mind that his father’s silence wasn’t just 
an act of hostility directed against Sura; it couldn’t be. He also made up 
his mind that before his father closed his mouth once and for all he was 
going to have a proper talk with his eldest son. 

But all of this was just a passing cloud on the otherwise calm surface 
of Sura’s nature. He was now the uncontested master of the alleyway; 
what did he have to be depressed about? 

To be sure, today on this day off (actually, my friends’ day off; every 
day’s a day off for me), even before he played bridge at Maguni’s place, 
Sura had plenty of reasons to be in the kind of good mood that would 
spill over into his walking stick as he twirled it around. The fact that he 
had stopped the fight between Makara and the alley kids pleased him, 
but the speech he had given them pleased him even more. It was as if 
a real live ruler had summoned the rulers of other countries and urged 
upon them, “Brothers, forget your anger and jealousy. All our countries 
are the same. All people, no matter what their race, are the same. 
Throw your atomic weapons away; cast them into the sea!” He swayed 
to and fro in his unbounded pleasure at his own sense of power and his 
certain conviction of his noble goodness and generosity; but he still 
would not have been quite so high if it were not for a totally different 
happiness that spread over his mind like a fine carpet of many colors. 
The experience of last night. The way he had made love with his wife 
Bharati.... At his age (he had just turned sixty)...but he still felt such 
desire, such bliss. He was sure that nothing could compete with it; it was 
the ultimate fulfillment that life had to offer; it was life’s ultimate gift 
of success. 

Sura had the feeling that today, whether Maguni was his partner or 
Vishi was his partner, it didn’t matter; he was sure to win. I won’t even 
have to count. Lady luck is with me; I can feel it. But then without a 
second thought he banished his desire to win. He said, “So, I lose. What 
difference does that make to me?” 

The Alleyway Cinema was actually the rooftop of his house. One 
section of it was covered to protect the equipment, the TV and the 
VCR. The rest was open so that you could admire the beauty of the 
sky, the moon and stars, the birds flying above, and the leaves that rus- 
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tled in the wind. He had his wife Bharati to thank for this arrangement. 
As in all things related to the running of the house, Sura had not the 
slightest objection to letting things go just the way she wanted.... But he 
never had much luck spending time admiring the sky and its wonders; 
he’d soon become bored. Inevitably his glance would turn to the alley- 
way below. One day he’d watch Padmini, who’d been at her daughter- 
in-law’s throat not long before, now gently combing the woman’s 
hair.... And what was that signboard that Bhajana the carpenter’s son 
had hung on their door? He’d said he was going to buy a printing press. 
Poor fool wants to be a big man.... Our children really are terrible. 
Look at the way they torment these dogs. What are they doing? Trying 
to knot their tails? These were the sights that interested him, the simple 
doings of his subjects. As he watched them his mind bubbled over with 
joy and itched with curiosity; this was all he needed. 

It was Friday night. Movie night at the Alleyway Cinema. The 
crowd of children had already gathered on the rooftop; it seemed to 
Sura that the crowd was particularly large tonight. That must be 
Makara’s doing. There he was, sitting there like some honored guest. 
No doubt he’d told everyone he knows that tonight was the Alleyway 
Cinema night. They were showing a film with Rekha and Amitabha 
Bachan.... Who knows what it was, but tonight's crowd somehow 
seemed different to Sura. Was it that some of the faces were new to 
him? Or was it something else? Whatever it was, Sura didn’t waste 
much time on it; he put the film right on. 

The spectators were sitting on a cotton carpet on the floor. Sura and 
his wife Bharati Devi were sitting at the back in comfortable chairs. Not 
far from them old Vireshvara was slouched in an armchair made of 
cane, his feet stretched out in front of him. As soon as the film began, 
normally he’d sit up straight and watch it closely. But today he seemed 
to lack his usual enthusiasm. Bharati was worried for a minute, but she 
was soon reassured. Father was sitting up straight. This was the point in 
the movie when Amitabha Bachan was playing the hero; he had his 
opponent by the collar of his shirt and had yanked him up right under 
his own nose as he sang, “Listen to me, you dirty dog!” 

The movie had been running for a while. It was time to change the 
reel. Usually by this time Sura had his eyes closed not because he had 
been carried away by sleep, but because he had been carried away by 
the pleasure of it all. At least, so he thought. But today’s rush of plea- 
sure was not uninterrupted. Today he kept thinking about his children 
and grandchildren who lived so far from him, particularly about one 
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granddaughter named Mili; she was his favorite. I never tried to pre- 
vent you from living your own lives, having your own fun, in Delhi, in 
England, wherever. But couldn’t you have at least left your children 
with me? She could be sitting right on my lap, watching the movie with 
me, clapping away; when Amitabha Bachan screams, “Keep your 
mouth shut!” to someone, she could shout, too, “Keep your mouth 
shut!” My little princess... 

Of course, his grandson, the apple of everyone’s eye, was a daddy’s 
boy. Sura didn’t open his eyes, but the fluttering of his lips seemed 
more noticeable. 

Suddenly there was the unexpected sound of laughter, then a girl’s 
scream, and finally the sound of a slap. Sura jumped up, shouting, 
“What’s going on?” He thought he’d better stop the movie and turn on 
the lights. 

When he turned on the lights, he still didn’t understand what was 
going on. He had the impression that some boy must have treated some 
girl rudely and she had screamed. He was determined to do something 
about it; he would not tolerate such behavior in his house. 

But what did he see? The girl, a fair-skinned creature with a round 
face, was laughing! She was blushing, it was true, but she was also 
laughing soundlessly. It was as if she hadn’t been able to keep her plea- 
sure to herself and was now embarrassed that she’d actually laughed 
out loud.... She was saying, “I’m sorry.” 

That wasn’t all. The children who had gathered around her, the 
boys, were also chuckling away. 

Sura thought he would get angry. He thought that he should get 
angry, but he wasn’t quite sure why. It was not clear that anything had 
actually happened. No one was crying, no one had accused anyone of 
anything; to the contrary, they all seemed to find it quite funny, as if 
they’d discovered some new joke. And at the center of all this fun was 
that round-faced, fair-complexioned little girl, twelve or thirteen years 
old. Her clothes weren't exactly loud, but they were bright enough. Her 
thick brown hair was loose and looked as if it had just been washed. 
Her eyes were clear as crystal, and the way she smiled, so that you 
could see her glittering white teeth! Sura had the feeling that this girl 
was different from the other children; she was from a different species, 
a different world. She was like Sita, King Rama’s wife in the famous 
story of the Ramayana, who found herself kidnapped by a demon and 
held captive in a forest of Ashoka trees surrounded by demons. But this 
one was a wily Sita... 
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When he looked at Bharati, Sura had the distinct impression that 
she didn’t like what was going on at all. He knew then that he had no 
choice but to get angry. After all, there were limits to what was allowed 
in polite society. It wouldn’t do at all for a child from a decent family, 
a girl no less, to mix with just anyone, to sit up close practically touch- 
ing just anyone; to fool around like that, pinching and goosing each 
other! Who could say where such things would lead? What are you 
looking at? Call her over here. Ask her her name. Sura understood that 
this was what his wife demanded of him, without her saying so much as 
a single word. And he knew he had to do something. For the present, 
for the past, and for the future. Most likely he wouldn’t have to close 
down the cinema altogether, but at least he’d have to change the for- 
mat, maybe have separate times or separate seats for boys and girls, 
something... 

But before Sura could do anything he was astonished to see his old 
father sitting up straight in his chair and beckoning to the little girl. He 
decided to make sure that his father’s summons, which might have 
been unclear, had its desired effect. Loudly and clearly he told the girl 
to go over there. 

The girl stood between father and son and without a trace of shy- 
ness introduced herself. She let it be known that she was from a per- 
fectly respectable family; her name was Sasmita and her father’s name 
was Prasada Patnaik. Her father was an income tax officer. They lived 
in a rented house on a road that was on the other side of the alleyway. 
Makara lived next door to her; he was her friend (Sura and Bharati 
looked at each other). He had told her that there was a movie tonight, 
a really good movie... 

Father’s so deaf he couldn’t possibly have heard a word that the lit- 
tle flirt said. But then what’s that little spark in his eyes? His mouth, 
which had been hanging slightly open, is closed again, and, while I 
guess it would be an exaggeration to say he’s smiling, at least he seems 
to be trying to say something. He looked at his son. Sura was waiting. 
Finally, after all these days... 

“Pitti, our Pitti.” 

At first he didn’t understand. Bharati did, though, and she 
explained it to him. “Father must be thinking of Priti, your sister. She 
must have looked like this when she was that age.” 

God save us! Sura didn’t make any effort to correct his father’s delu- 
sions. But he was pleased that he was the one responsible for his father’s 
happy memories, he and his cinema and no one else. 
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But Sura’s astonishment knew no bounds when his father began 
calling out the names of the others, as if he already had Priti with him 
but wanted them too. He turned to his son and in an imperious voice 
demanded, “Bhola, call Bhola.... Call Nuru.... Call Mina....” It was as 
if he were setting out a royal banquet; one by one, he remembered his 
sons and daughters, nephews and nieces, and had them summoned. In 
his confusion, Sura could only shake his head and say, “Yes, yes.” 

But he was struck dumb when he heard these words come out of 
the old man’s mouth. 

“Call Shobhani. Do you hear me?” 

When Sura didn’t answer his father kept repeating the same words, 
like a broken record. 

“Call Shobhani. Do you hear me?” 

“Call Shobhani. Do you hear me?” 

(Louder this time.) Call...call Shobhani...” 

It didn’t take Sura long to remember that Shobhani was Shobhan, 
the fat, bug-eyed son of the subregistrar who had pushed an alley kid 
from the window for no good reason, just so that he’d die or break an 
arm or leg. His father had loved the boy. He’d loved him a lot. He’d 
always included him with his own children when they listened to the 
record about the king’s court. I’ve heard that he’s now a big judge 
somewhere. Father must know. 

“Call Shobhani.” 

Stop it! Sura yelled to himself. He wanted...what did he want? To 
yank his father out of the chair and throw him to the ground? That 
wouldn’t stop him; the record would go on playing. He had so much 
contempt saved up for his worthless son who’d never amounted to a 
hill of beans. But I refuse. Fine. If you want to call your other two sons, 
Bhola and Nuru, I won'’t object. But I draw the line at Shobhani. I 
refuse to call Shobhani. I absolutely refuse to call Shobhani. 

Father, you can’t hear any more and your head’s in a muddle. 
a Id poke my fingers in your eyes and show you that... 
tnat... 

Success stinks! 

(He couldn’t think of any word other than this one, so close to the 
hearts of the alleyway’s kids.) 

Behind every success is the oppression of someone else, the power 
of victory, subjugation. But it’s dangerous to worry about who dies in 
the process. And so from the time you’re a small child you have to 
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learn which wretch you should trample to make your big and powerful 
“uncle” laugh. Only then can you become a big man... 

I know, I know. My brothers were no different; my own children 
were no different. I was the odd man out. But, Father, you told me 
yourself, didn’t you? That when you were a child back in the village 
you’d pushed some poor slob into the lake? That would explain why 
you were able to love Shobhan so much, wouldn’t it? 

Sura’s footsteps could be heard loud and clear as he walked away. 
He didn’t have the courage to let anyone hear the words or the chilling 
laughter of contempt that he had inside him. Bharati followed him out. 
She had never seen her husband so angry. She asked, “Who’s 
Shobhani?” 

“He’s nobody, that’s who.” 

You’d have to say that something good came out of the event. 
Sura’s feet stayed firmly rooted on the noble path that he had chosen. 
The Alleyway Cinema not only remained open, but there was no 
change in the way it operated. There was nothing to prevent Sasmita 
from coming again and again with Makara to see the movies. 


9 
Mr. Absent-Minded, 
His Wife, and Company 


here was a time when if you called Durlabha names like “Mr. 

Absent-Minded,” “Mr. Forgetful,” or “Mr. Out of It” he would give 
you an embarrassed smile or even make a half-hearted attempt to 
defend himself, all the while enjoying a distinct sense of pride in the fact 
that he wasn’t like everyone else. He’d think to himself that while it was 
true that he wasn’t a philosopher or a professor, still his mind craved 
higher things; it was not to be bogged down in the muck of daily life. It 
goes without saying that Durlabha was not beyond using his reputation 
for being absent-minded for his own ends, especially when women 
were present. He’d even been known to stick his hand into a guest’s 
plate or to come out to greet you with his shirt inside out; when a dis- 
cussion got too heated for him, he would get a vacant look in his eyes 
and stare into space, begging your pardon a few minutes later. If you 
wanted to put all of this in a favorable light, I guess you could say that 
such behavior wasn’t really the kind of silly ruse more at home in some 
comic farce; it belonged quite solidly to the world of serious literature, 
to that exaggeration of the truth designed to give you and me a special 
pleasure. 

Whatever you might once have thought of his absent-mindedness 
and other-worldliness, by the time he was an old man Durlabha had 
had so much practice with it and had refined it to such a degree that he 
had become truly and wholly out of things. Judging by ordinary stan- 
dards, one might even have said that he’d become quite hopeless. But 
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to those who loved him, he had only become pathetic; and with that 
he’d become still more lovable. They were ready to forgive him even 
his worst lapses. When he invited a neighbor nobody liked, huge fam- 
ily and all, to the celebration in honor of his grandson’s first eating of 
solid food, his daughter Nilima merely laughed and brushed it aside. 
“Never mind,” she said. “That’s just the way Daddy is. He’s always 
been that way.” When he forgot to collect his granddaughter on time 
from her nursery school and caused his daughter Sarama no end of 
consternation, Sarama only sighed and said, “It was my mistake. No, 
not my mistake. It was all mother’s fault.... After all, couldn’t she have 
reminded Daddy that he was supposed to go?” And then there was the 
time he forgot that his daughter-in-law existed and began to change his 
clothes right in front of her, until there he was, half-naked, right before 
her eyes! His son Prakasha had turned beet red with embarrassment 
and then quickly scrambled to make excuses for him, “My father...you 
see, my father isn’t quite.... He’s a philosophical type.... You know 
what I mean.” His wife was clever enough to smile and nod her head, 
as if to say, of course, there was no question, she understood completely. 

My story begins when Durlabha was already advanced in years. 
He’d retired from his job and had come back with his wife to Orissa, to 
the land of his birth, there to spend the rest of his days in peace and 
quiet. They settled in Bhuvaneshvara. 

This was the time of life when most people are content to look back 
over their long years and savor their memories. But not Durlabha; in 
an act that could only be considered a crowning example of his forget- 
fulness, Durlabha would chase away even the slightest wisp of a mem- 
ory as soon as it floated across his mind. And the more forgetful he 
became, the more restless he seemed to grow, until he could no longer 
resist an irrational urge to flee from his house. Of course, he’d come 
back each time, but his wife Kunjalata, better known as Lattidei, couldn’t 
help worrying that one day he might just go and never come back; who 
could predict? If he’d taken to religion and become a holy man, I 
would have happily joined him; but he was never religious like me. 
When we were younger, just for my sake he’d stand in front of the gods 
with hands folded in prayer, but nowadays he doesn’t even bother to 
do that. It would even have been better if he’d taken to visiting some- 
where or other, to sitting in someone’s house and chatting for part of 
the day. But he doesn’t do that, either. He just follows me around as I 
do my housework, sometimes putting in his two cents about this or that, 
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but most of the time just absorbed in his own thoughts. He’s the same 
as he always was; his mind always seemed to be somewhere else, and 
it’s no different now. He’ll sit and stare into space for hours on end and 
then he'll jump up suddenly, as if a red ant’s just stung him; he’ll pace 
from one end of the veranda to the other, his loud steps echoing 
through the house, and finally he takes off. What's gotten into him? Is 
he really...? 

Lattidei’s suspicion was natural. But you can see my problem, too, 
can’t you? It would have been easy to make a joke about the absent- 
mindedness of a youthful or even a middle-aged Durlabha, but what 
can I write about the absent-mindedness of the old man Durlabha? And 
the hope that something interesting will happen is a vain hope at best; 
after all, the old man is far removed from the activities that go on each 
day; he doesn’t bother himself with anything that goes on around him; 
important or trivial, it doesn’t matter. He doesn’t have anything to do 
with anyone. Even a flashback, a glimpse into his past, wouldn’t help 
me much. I already told you, didn’t I, that he’s quick to chase away any 
shadow of a memory that falls on him. And since he seems so deter- 
mined to forget his unwanted past, whether the past of yesterday or of 
years ago, who am I to dredge it up and spin a tale out of it simply for 
my own amusement? 

That hasn’t stopped me, of course. I write, at the risk of boring you. 
1 seem compelled to write. Why? Because there isn’t anyone else 
around to show compassion for Lattidei. Things have come to such an 
impasse for her. Her husband is in some kind of state, and she talks to 
no one about it; she doesn’t want to talk to anyone about it. After all, 
she has her pride. Which is another way of saying that she feels it’s 
nobody’s business. Ill look after my own husband. He (read I) doesn’t 
need your false pity. That’s Lattidei for you. And so, except for a sym- 
pathetic writer, who could possibly suffer with her, share her pain? 

It's all up to me. I have to take Lattidei’s side and try to understand 
the highways and byways, the whys and wherefores of the old man 
Durlabha’s thoughts. I’ve seen how he stares into space and then closes 
his eyes, only to open them suddenly as if something has made him 
angry, as if someone has ordered him to stop whatever it is he’s doing; 
but he’s not one to be so easily cowed. The world around him can’t 
make him dance to its tune. If he feels like it he’ll go ahead and stare at 
the blazing sun; he’ll stare and stare at it until he melts right into it and 
that’s all that’s left, the blazing sun, no more Durlabha.... Who’s going 
to stop me? Why should they stop me? In the same way, he’ll stare at 
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the hollow in a tree trunk and at the black ants in the hollow of the tree 
trunk; at the clouds in the mottled sky, as if counting them one by one; 
he'll watch the doves in their gentle coupling or the barnyard fowl 
pecking each other in their more rough and tumble acts of sex; he’ll fix- 
ate on the perfectly commonplace pictures of some calendar, and 
though there’s nothing special to be seen in them he’ll become totally 
absorbed in them, laughing to himself, closing his eyes and then sud- 
denly coming to with a start.... On occasion, that’s the sign, the first 
indication that it’s about to begin, first the pacing back and forth and 
then, without further warning, the vanishing act. I have to admit that I 
wasn’t altogether without fear for him myself, but I never wanted to 
poke holes in Lattidei’s self-assurance. As she lay there in bed, unable 
to sleep, tossing to and fro, I’d be by her side, invisible of course, whis- 
pering in her ear, “Sleep. Everything will be O.K. Even if you don’t do 
anything. Because you are the kind of woman the sacred texts mean 
when they say in their prayers, ‘You are the power that animates all of 
life.” 

Nowadays there’s no occasion for Durlabha’s friends or relatives to 
tease him about his strange habits; Durlabha has withdrawn completely 
from their society. There’s only Lattidei left, but she’s come to realize 
that it wouldn’t be wise to say anything to her husband about his 
absent-mindedness. 

Not that anything she does or doesn’t do would stop Durlabha, any- 
way. He suddenly interrupts his reverie and opens his eyes as wide as 
he can. If he finds Lattidei in his range of sight, he glares at her, full of 
silent rage. When she’s not around, his anger subsides by itself. The 
meaning of his stare seems to be something like this: Think what you 
want. I don’t care. You’re just an ordinary woman; how could you 
understand what’s in my mind? I’m no different from what I always 
was; it’s just that my thoughts have now climbed even higher; my medi- 
tations have plumbed depths even more profound. I spit on the fool- 
ishness of the life I’ve lived. What I am seeking is the sprout of Absolute 
Emptiness. What I am seeking is nothing less than Real Meaning. 
Truth. Do you understand? I’m asking you, do you understand? 

It's hopeless. I knew you would never understand. I knew you 
would just think I've lost my mind completely, the way a person can 
have a disease from childhood that starts out mild but then with time 
spreads beyond control. I know that’s why you run after me every time 
I leave the house. 
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Why do you keep watch over me like that? Do you think Pll run 
away somewhere? Or just vanish into thin air? 

The truth is that things had reached such a state that Lattidei didn’t 
leave her husband alone anymore. Although she was crippled with 
arthritis and couldn’t see as well as she used to, as soon as she saw her 
husband bolt through the door she was after him, close on his heels. If 
he got too much of a jump on her, she would break into a run. By now, 
the residents of the colony of Ahalyanagar, situated on the outskirts of 
the ancient city of Bhuvaneshvara, had come to expect to be enter- 
tained by the amusing spectacle of the old lady running after her old 
man. 

It wasn’t the sight of the hero of this little dramatic piece that they 
found so interesting; a skinny old bald man out for a stroll or going 
about some errand or other, well, there was nothing special about that. 
But what in the world possessed the old woman, who was running after 
him with such speed? As she got closer to them and they could see her 
better, their curiosity would be tinged with the color of a different emo- 
tion: jealousy. For your assumption was correct: for the most part, the 
spectators were some of the more distinguished matrons of the neigh- 
borhood, the likes of Sudha Patnaik, Priti Panda, Namita Sarkar, and 
Vaijayant Vishavala, to name but a few. 

You see, it wouldn’t have taken a man more than one look to real- 
ize that the old woman had been a great beauty in her day. Who cared 
if she couldn’t see as well as she used to? Her eyes were still so clear 
and limpid and her glance was still so penetrating that you couldn’t 
help but be afraid that she would see right through you, right down to 
all your foibles and flaws. But, despite that fear, you’d never run from 
her; you’d be like the thief who is inexorably drawn to the police offi- 
cer pursuing him. Such, I suppose, is the way of all things; how else can 
you explain the behavior of the moth that flies right into the flame that 
will burn it up? What’s more, not only would you not flee from such a 
glance; you’d be consumed by the desire to possess it. I mean, to pos- 
sess its secrets, to know what it would say to you. Will that lady with the 
lovely eyes smile for me? Will that lady with the lovely eyes weep for 
me? And yet you wouldn’t be able to suppress the feeling that such 
clear eyes would never stay fixed on any one object for long. Then, 
again, you’d tell yourself, a lake high in the Himalayan mountains is 
still a lake; it’s not made entirely of ice. And so it was that men were 
not simply attracted to those eyes; they couldn’t tear themselves away 
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from them. That they would soon find themselves disappointed and 
have to struggle to free themselves from their spell, well, that is another 
story altogether. Their first real acquaintance with beauty was those 
unbearably lovely eyes and the overwhelming desire they felt to fathom 
the depths of the emotions that welled up within them. But it was not 
just her eyes; there was also the pure glow of her delicate body, hardly 
five feet tall. Even now, you might think that not a single wrinkle 
marred the old woman’s fair skin. Of course, you would be mistaken. 
She had her share of old-age lines on her forehead, and in deference to 
her years the corners of her eyes displayed delicate crow’s feet. But you 
would never have the feeling that any of this detracted from her beau- 
ty. If you looked carefully enough, of course, you’d see those lines on 
her forehead, but they looked more like the traces left by a steady wind 
on white sand, like so many gentle kisses. There was no sweat in the 
creases of her forehead, just a bright glistening. You remember I said 
that her body had a glow to it. Like that. And even if you set all of this 
aside for a minute and just looked at the rest of her, at her too tiny nose, 
her too broad chest, and her thick hair, coarse like jute, no one would 
dare say that any of it was unattractive. Who would stop to ask about 
a few numbers that don’t quite add up? I mean, what man would, 
anyway? 

But, alas, it also wouldn’t have taken a woman any more time than 
that to come to the conclusion that the old lady was a tough and strong- 
willed character. She was the kind of woman who could get a man 
under her thumb and keep him there. Women didn’t take much notice 
of what was pretty or not pretty about her; God only knows what led 
them to their conclusions. In any case, it was only to be expected that 
the matrons of Ahalyanagar didn’t particularly care for the way Lattidei 
was running after her husband. One of them could even be heard 
shouting after her, “See, didn’t I tell you? She won’t let her man out of 
her sight, not even for a second. It’s as if she’s afraid someone’s going 
to run off with the old goat!” And they would all burst out laughing. 

For the most part, the residents of Ahalyanagar had never found 
either Durlabha or Lattidei worthy of their neighborly affection. As far 
as they were concerned, both husband and wife had blown in from 
somewhere else, from Delhi or Bombay or some other place. Although 
theirs was an Oriya name, they didn’t seem to consider themselves 
Oriya and kept aloof from everyone else in the colony. They acted as 
if they thought they were better than their neighbors. And so in the eyes 
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of the matrons of Ahalyanagar the once beautiful, arthritic old Mrs. N. 
Das (as the nameplate on their door proclaimed) was guilty of a host of 
sins. Ill admit that it’s entirely possible that even if they, or at least if 
Priti Panda and Sudha Patnaik, had taken a more easygoing attitude 
toward her, the end of my story would still have been the same. But 
never mind that now. More about that later. 

I have to tell you that no matter how angry he was at her, Durlabha 
never told his wife in so many words, “Listen, I’m warning you. Don’t 
follow me wherever I go.” He figured that she wouldn’t listen to him 
anyway. Does she ever listen to me? No, all she does is get on her high 
horse and start lecturing me, as if she were the better educated one, as 
if she were the smarter one, the older one. She takes every opportunity 
to let me know that my memory is going, that I’m getting deaf and can’t 
see very well, that all in all I’ve become an old man. And, given the fact 
that I’ve been absent-minded from the beginning, she tells me, it’s not 
surprising that I’m now in a state of total mental confusion. And so 
there’s nothing at all to be worried about. I have to hand it to her. That’s 
some display of logic. But I don’t need it. I don’t need to hear her lec- 
tures. She can save her long rambling speeches for her children; she can 
write them long drawn out letters. No one’s better than I am at writing. 
I stood first in essay writing on my B.A. exams (see how well I can still 
remember?). But I admit defeat. I can’t stand to listen to her childish 
lectures, the way she gets all upset and harangues me. Let her run after 
me. What do I care? Such was the train of thought that led Durlabha 
finally to stop trying to prevent his wife from chasing after him; indeed, 
it made him feel that there was nothing he could do but let her go on 
following him wherever he went. 

This was the state of affairs one evening when Durlabha, exhausted, 
sat down to rest in an open field opposite the post office and Lattidei 
found herself with no choice but to sit down next to him. Who can say 
exactly what pleasure she felt in the things she now saw before her, the 
grass of the open field; the swelling disc of the sun, which seemed close 
enough to touch, the carefree play of a little girl; the tug of war of the 
squirrel with a big gnarled root. Who can say exactly what it was in all 
of this that made her turn to her husband and venture a smile. And not 
only that. The very thing that Durlabha had been afraid would happen 
happened. Ignoring the stony expression on her husband’s face, she 
started to speak to him. In the very tone that you would use to bring a 
sulking child to his senses: 
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“I know you're mad at me. Mad that wherever you go I follow you 
(a nervous giggle). It's not that I don’t trust you. I’m just afraid that 
you’ll wander off somewhere, that you’ll do something... 

“You see, we’ve grown old. Both of us. You’re an old man, and I’m 
an old woman. We’re both at a ripe old age now. Isn’t that right?” 

(From the way she said this, you’d have thought she’d said, “We’ve 
grown younger. Both of us. You’re a young man and I’m a young girl 
now. Isn’t that right?”) 

“And we have no one. We’re all alone. Just the two of us.” 

(As if she were saying, “And all these days we’ve just been waiting 
for this joy.”) 

“We’ve come home in name only. We have no one here. Our par- 
ents died long ago, and our children are scattered. Our friends are all 
old now; either they’ve taken to their beds with their aches and pains 
or they sit and doze in their armchairs. A few of them might be here, 
but we never get to see them. As for our neighbors, they can’t stand us. 
But I’m not unhappy. That’s the way we wanted it, isn’t it? That's what 
you wanted. What do you say?” 

(Durlabha said to himself, “If that's what you wanted, then that’s 
what I wanted; that’s what we wanted. Did I ever go against your 
wishes?”) 

“We could have moved in with one of our children. We could have 
moved in with Prakasha, if no one else. But you said no. You said you 
wanted to go back to your birthplace. So we came back, not to the vil- 
lage and not to the swarm of our relatives in Cuttack. You insisted that 
you wanted to be alone, that you didn’t want any ties to anyone. That 
was why we rented this house here, on the outskirts of the capital. That 
was fine.” 

(This time she was aware of Durlabha’s answer. He nodded his 
head for her to see. As if to say, “Of course it was fine. To hell with all 
the others. I’m different from everyone else; I’m not like them.”) 

“But we’ve grown old. And we’re only going to grow older. There 
is someone here with us, though. It’s the Lord Shiva, the one who is 
known as the Lingaraja. And it isn’t just Shiva who’s here for us; there 
are thousands of others, all of His friends and associates, all the mem- 
bers of His extended family” (another giggle). 

Durlabha kept listening, although he didn’t open his mouth. But she 
noticed that he was listening, and this was enough for Lattidei; her chest 
swelled in pride at the thought that he was paying such close attention 
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to what she was saying. And that was not all; she was sure that her eyes 
could not possibly be deceiving her. He’s not just listening to me, she 
thought. He knows I’m right. That dismissive expression he usually has 
on his face is slowly disappearing. In a few seconds, there won’t be a 
trace of it left. 

In fact, for a few minutes Durlabha did think that he was enjoying 
himself, leaving aside the question of whether such a feeling can be 
equated with a sensation of real happiness. There was nothing new 
about Lattidei’s lecturing him, but there was something in her manner 
today that had less of the schoolmarm and more of a sense of urgency, 
of pleading. She’s not just trying to make excuses for herself, trying to 
explain to me why she keeps such a close watch on me. It could even 
be that she thinks I have lost my mind and she’s trying to let me know 
in a kind way that that’s what she thinks. But that’s not all of it. She also 
feels lonely. She’s finally come to understand that we have no one, start- 
ing with our children, right on down to our neighbors, right on down 
to this whole world and everyone in it. It’s all false. Everything is false. 
She’s finally come to see that. She’s also unhappy...maybe even unhap- 
pier than I am. That's why she needs me; she wants to hold my hand 
so that we can share our pain and suffering. That’s really why she runs 
after me all the time. 

But what’s that? All of a sudden Durlabha’s brows were knit into a 
frown again. But this time he seemed to be frowning not in anger but 
in pain. It was as if Latti had unexpectedly delivered him a crushing 
blow. 

It happened just at the moment when Durlabha heard her say, 
“There is someone here for us. It’s the Lord Shiva. And it isn’t just 
Shiva who’s here for us; there are thousands of others.... He’s not 
alone; he has so many with him.” Meaning you’re not the only one 
watching and following me; you have your grandfather with you. And 
not just him, either, thousands of others. They are all around me; they 
won't leave me in peace. Is that why you agreed to live in Bhuva- 
neshvara, because the long arm of your Lord is even longer here? And 
it would be that much easier for you to torment me? Durlabha’s frown 
seemed only to get deeper. It showed no sign of fading. 

Lattidei was at a loss. What had happened? Oh God, Oh Lingaraja, 
what did I say wrong? 

Reader, be patient. One day Durlabha will indeed burst out laugh- 
ing. And you will see who’s at a loss then. But forgive me; I’ve given 
away the climax of my story... 
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It’s not really necessary to describe the terrible silence that engulfed 
the remainder of that day. Even their normal conversation about house- 
hold matters, as one-sided as it was (Lattidei would express her opinion 
and Durlabha would grunt in approval) ceased. Not a word came from 
Lattidei’s mouth, no opinion, no question. She didn’t even comment 
about how the servant was acting uppity and talking back; she didn’t 
remark how her neighbor Mrs. Patnaik would attempt to belt out a song 
when no one else was home; she didn’t even complain that a letter 
hadn’t come from the children in such a long time; she didn’t ask if he’d 
sent some money for his granddaughter’s birthday. And Durlabha kept 
his questions to himself, questions he’d been asking out of habit for as 
long as he could remember: “How is the pain in your knees these days? 
Are you taking your medicine regularly?” All left unasked. 

It's no wonder that as they stopped talking their thoughts about 
each other only became fiercer, more furious. Durlabha retreated to his 
study. He put his feet up on the table and stared out the window at the 
champak tree. He wasn’t interested in wondering about this big tree, 
with its veritable forest of leaves and delicate new blossoms, one of 
which had become detached from its stem and was nestled in the thick 
bed of leaves. He wasn’t interested in translating the sounds and sights 
of nature. In one fell swoop, he summoned before him all the people 
who had been close to him throughout the years of his life and he 
upbraided them all. As if he wanted to tell them, “There’s no need for 
stealth any more; there’s no need for any of you to try to worm your 
way inside my head. Today Ill call you before me and tell you exactly 
what I’m thinking. Ill call each and every one of you to me, one by 
one, and [II say to you, ‘You are all false. Totally false. You, Latti, and 
your children. Your friends and your relatives’ and my friends and my 
relatives. Bogus. False. Every last one of you. Latti, our love for each 
other was also false. Put thousands of fights and arguments into the 
same pot with thousands of moments of tenderness, thousands of acts 
of sex. Mix them all together and what do you have—an unusual stew, 
to say the least. How could you dare to say that I love you or that you 
love me? We’ve lived together for fifty years, and we’ve grown accus- 
tomed to each other, Pll admit. But is that what you’d call love? And, 
as for your children, Nilama, Surama, Prasanna, Prema, Prakasha, not 
one of them is really my child. Just because they’ve sprung from my 
loins, does that mean I have to call them my own? Did any one of them 
give form to a single one of my dreams? A single one of my heart's 
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longings? That Nilama, who once used to sit in my lap and poke fun at 
the rabbit in the moon, saying, ‘Mr. Rabbit in the Moon, Oh Mr. Rabbit 
in the Moon, why do you have such big floppy ears? Why don’t you 
come down here?’ and then burst into laughter, now sits there primly 
with her friends, all society ladies, and smiles her false smiles, her polite 
smiles, her lipsticky smiles. As soon as she comes into the house, she 
plays the officious mistress, ordering this one to do that and that one to 
do this. And Surama? Once it seemed that she would devour every 
book in existence. She flipped through page after page of the encyclo- 
pedia and drove me to distraction with her questions. Now all she 
devours is candies and cakes. She’s as fat as can be. And in her spare 
time she reads movie magazines to find out which star is carrying on a 
secret love affair and with whom. Prema was a timid one; she felt sorry 
for tiny kittens, for the cockroach that was crushed underfoot, and for 
the lizards who’d lost their tails. She’d cry for them. I used to think that 
she’d progress from there, that one day she’d cry for people who are 
suffering and not just for these small animals. But now I see that she’s 
become like all the rest; she’s joined the ranks of unemployed females. 
Once she clung to her father in real terror. Now she pretends to her hus- 
band that she’s a delicate and sensitive creature. ‘Did you hear about 
the boat that capsized? So many people died. They drowned in the 
ocean. Couldn’t someone have saved them? Oh, it’s just so sad.’ Lips 
slightly open. Eyes cast down. A first-class pose! As for the boys, you 
needn’t even bother to ask about them. When Prakasha was in college, 
he gave a lecture on dishonesty. Now he says that in business you can’t 
survive if you’re honest. It’s a dog-eat-dog world out there, he says, and 
you have to counter your opponents’ cheating with your own. Like 
Russia and the U.S. That's my son, the big man, his mother’s special 
favorite. And Prasanna? He’s become an officer in the army. He’s quiet 
like his father, but he doesn’t want to discuss anything with me. He acts 
as if he’s privy to top government secrets; if he were to divulge them, 
who knows what the consequences would be. The truth is that he 
doesn’t think at all; he’s totally empty-headed. 

“Theyre all the same now, all of them; they’ve let themselves blend 
into the deceptive world in which they live. Not a single one is honest 
and truthful. Which of them would I call my own? 

“I’m not honest either. Ive also brutally strangled my own truths in 
an effort to fit in with the people around me. You see, I was afraid that 
they wouldn’t consider me normal. But I thought that at least my own 
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children.... Never mind. What’s the use? Now I don’t care anymore. I 
don’t care what anyone thinks. I have no more responsibilities to any- 
one in this world. And as my physical appetites have relinquished their 
hold on me, my intellectual powers have grown sharper and sharper. 
The old man sees everything; he sees right through everything to the 
real truth. Now do you understand? 

“If I look back, my head reels; if I look ahead, there’s nothing but 
darkness. That’s why I’ve decided to chase away the memories; that’s 
why I’ve decided to push aside the future. I’ve decided to withdraw 
even further from people. The only company Ill keep is with trees and 
leaves, with the animals, with the sun and moon. And Vl] ask my ques- 
tions. I'll continue my search for true meaning. Alone, absolutely alone. 
If you call that crazy, fine, I'll be crazy. You and your God can’t touch 
me. You want to keep watch over me, spy on my every move? Go 
ahead. Watch me all you want.” 

As if prodded by his train of thought, Durlabha suddenly got up 
and went outside. But as he left he called to Lattidei, “I’m going out for 
a bit. If you feel like it, you’re welcome to trail after me.” To himself, he 
said, “I can be as stubborn as you. I’m your match, don’t forget! 
Whatever you say, I’m going out now. If this is the way you want it, PII 
tell you, I mean 11 tell my jailer, whenever I go. You'll see you can’t 
do anything to change me.” 

Lattidei didn’t run after him. She kept her eye on him, though, from 
where she sat on the porch. She saw that once her husband reached the 
road he didn’t assume his usual brisk pace. He seemed to be confused 
in the moonlight, uncertain of which way to go. He’d walk a bit in one 
direction and then retrace his steps. Finally, he sat down at the foot of 
a statue of some hero, not far from the house. He turned his head, and 
with mouth wide open he stared up at the sky, as if he were waiting for 
manna to fall from heaven into his gaping mouth, as if that would put 
an end to his suffering! Oh Lingaraja, what has happened to me? Oh 
Lingaraja, why has this happened? 

Lattidei quickly went over in her mind everything that had ever 
happened between them, everything that she had said and done to him. 
From the day they had been married right up until the present moment. 
And time and time again she came to the same conclusion, “There’s no 
reason for him to torment me like this. He’s got no reason to treat me 
this way.” She thought to herself, “All my life I've tried to make you 
happy. I gave you my beauty, my youth, my strength, my life. I've 
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given you everything I had. When you strayed from the path, clinging 
to the petticoat of some other woman, I brought you back. And you 
thanked me for it; you thanked me plenty. You told me that without me 
you would never be able to control your wandering thoughts; they’d 
lead you to some godforsaken place. But now that we are on the last 
stages of our journey, what have you gone and done? I always said that 
you're crazy.... Maybe I was right... 

“And then there’s the question of our family. I gave you three 
daughters and two sons. There’s nothing wrong with any of them. Our 
two sons have good jobs; so for that matter do our sons-in-law. Indeed, 
people would consider at least two of our sons-in-law to be rich and 
important men. You yourself had a government job and managed to 
put away some savings. We don’t have to be beholden to any of our 
children, and they’re not dependent on us, either. But all of our children 
love us and want to have us with them; they make excuses for your 
eccentricities; in fact they blame me for everything. But you insisted on 
being alone; you insisted on living apart from them. At first, I thought, 
that’s fine. It will be like a second honeymoon for us. I won’t let my old 
man go now. Ill take him by the hand and guide him gently to our final 
destination. But nothing’s turned out the way I'd hoped. Who knows 
why?” 

 ରାଧିଉରି cut her musings short to think about the way her husband 
had fled from the house again and what he had said to her. She was now 
convinced that the moonlight must have made him a true lunatic; he 
was just sitting there gaping at the sky. In her growing agitation, she 
cried, 

“I’ve failed. Oh Lingaraja, have I really failed this time? No! It can’t 
be. You won't let me lose. If my husband is my lord and master, then 
you are his lord and master. You'll hear my cry! You’ve got to hear my 
cry! I won’t let you rest until you give him some peace of mind. I won’t 
give you any peace until then. You know how stubborn I can be. I 
won't let you rest until I see him smile and laugh again...” 

In a way, it was a good thing that his bitterness and her agitation 
had risen to this height. You see, now the only thing left for them to do 
was to decline; they couldn’t go any higher. What goes up must come 
down. It’s the Law of Nature. 

And that is exactly what happened. Lattidei took refuge in her God, 
Lingaraja. For Lattidei, the God Lingaraja didn’t only live in the famous 
medieval temple in Bhuvaneshvara called the Lingaraja, in the form of 
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the temple’s main icon, the stone linga or phallus, that the sacred texts 
tell us is Shiva himself. In fact, the city of Bhuvaneshvara is filled with 
temples, some half falling down but all very much alive. To Lattidei, all 
the gods in all of the temples were also the God Lingaraja. She consid- 
ered all of the various gods to be forms of the one Great God, Shiva. 
Don’t think that she had worked out her idiosyncratic theology just 
because the Lingaraja temple was a bit far away and her arthritis was 
too painful to allow her to make the trip very often. That wasn’t quite 
how it happened. The truth is more like this. Since they’d moved to 
Bhuvaneshvara, Lattidei had become painfully aware of the fact that 
her husband’s behavior was getting stranger and stranger by the 
minute. In her desperation, she was ready to find God anywhere and 
everywhere she looked. All she had to do was catch sight of the white 
flag of some temple blowing in the wind and she would fold her hands 
in supplication. If she happened on some temple by chance, she’d stop 
to pray. Not just a perfunctory stop; she’d take her time and stand there, 
head bowed, for a good two or three minutes. But she found the pletho- 
ra of gods’ names confusing. And so she called them all Lingaraja. That 
was, after all, the name for which Bhuvaneshvara was famous. You 
might even say that Lingaraja was the first, the original occupant of the 
ancient city of Bhuvaneshvara. Without his compassionate watching 
over her, Lattidei was convinced that she would never find happiness 
in her last days in Bhuvaneshvara. And that was why, although she had 
her own private shrine in her house with images of different gods and 
goddesses, when she finished worshipping them all she would let out a 
deep sigh and call out, “Oh, Lingaraja!” 

Now, after her agitation had reached such a peak, after she had said 
to Lingaraja, “You know how stubborn I can be,” Lattidei began to 
spend all her time either with her gods at home or visiting the many 
temples of the city. She was so intent on carrying out her promise or 
threat to give Lingaraja no peace that she had no time to keep up her 
usual practice of following her husband wherever he went. One might 
even say that she began to grow a bit lax in her self-assumed guard 
duties. 

She grew even more lax in her duties when she discovered the tem- 
ple Supteshvara, the temple of the Sleeping God. It’s hard to pinpoint 
what there was about the linga in this neglected temple that made such 
an impression on her. Perhaps it was the whole atmosphere of the place, 
with its rank vegetation, thick stands of trees, dank darkness, and pro- 
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found silence, that convinced Lattidei that Lingaraja had deliberately 
chosen this place in which to hide. She could feel it; he’s hiding from 
me, just from me. Because I’ve said that I am going to look for him and 
that Ill find him, no matter what it takes. When she first visited the tem- 
ple, there was no priest around. She brought water to bathe the linga 
and then drank some of the water that she had offered. She even named 
the god herself. “Lingaraja, you are my Supteshvara, my Sleeping God. 
I’m going to come to you every day. I’m going to keep coming, time 
and time again. I’m going to wake you up. I’m going to rouse you from 
your slumber. You’ll have to look me straight in the eye and tell me 
whether I’m going to get my husband back. He seems so full of anger; 
if 1 lose him, if he gets away from me now, where will he go? He can’t 
have long to live. Won’t he ever be well again, won’t he ever smile 
again, won’t he ever laugh with me the way he used to?” 

In the meantime, Durlabha was as stubborn as ever. Whenever he 
went out he’d be sure to tell his wife, almost as a taunt, “I’m going 
toward the park” or “I’m going toward the hospital” or “I’m going 
toward Kedaragauri.” He’d tell her the general direction in which he 
was headed; she could figure out the details for herself. 

At first, he was surprised when Lattidei made no effort to follow 
him. But this also gave him some sense of satisfaction, as he thought to 
himself, “This was bound to happen. She’s just a woman, after all. My 
anger and stubbornness finally got to her. At last!” 

But he felt a bit differently when he realized that the real reason 
Lattidei was not so eager to run after him anymore was that she’d found 
something else to absorb her time. She was too busy running to see her 
gods, particularly some “Sleeping God” (where’d she dig that one up?), 
to run after her husband. Silently, Durlabha railed at her, “To hell with 
all your nonsense. No Sleeping God or Hidden God or what have you 
can save me. Do you understand? All the trouble in this world can be 
traced back to those gods of yours. They’re the root of all evil. And why 
is that? Because people bow before those gods and think that one bow 
frees them from all their sins. They see everything they’ve done wrong, 
and then they just shut their eyes to it. I have nothing but contempt for 
your gods, even greater contempt than I have for people! 

“But whatever’s happened, at least now I’m free. I’m totally free. 
Liberated.” Durlabha reveled in this thought. “There’s nothing to tie 
me down, nothing to chain me up. I can go wherever I want. No one 
knows me here. I’l]l go home when I feel like it and not a minute before. 
And maybe one day I won’t come back at all.” 
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But, if the truth be known, even with this newfound sense of free- 
dom Durlabha didn’t get very far. The first problem was that he wasn’t 
able to suppress his hunger. He didn’t dare eat anything from a store in 
the bazaar; he didn’t want to get sick, after all. And so he’d have no 
choice but to go home. The other thing was that he couldn’t get rid of 
other people altogether. No matter where he went, there was someone 
there. Some cyclist, some middle-class office worker dressed in a suit, 
the laughter of some college girl, some little boy in short pants; they 
would all remind him...remind him of the past...of the chaos of the 
past.... All the laughter, all the tears, all the talk...all the efforts to cover 
up the selfish fights fought... and all the players. It was as if Latti, 
Nilama, Surama, Prema, Prakasha, Prasanna, Gadadhara, Gagana, Mr. 
Rama, Mrs..... Damn it. It was as if they were all keeping watch over 
him; he was surrounded on all sides. They wouldn’t even make way for 
him. He could hear them saying, “How long can you stare at the sky? 
At some point, you’ll have to come back to earth, you know. And you’ll 
have to look at us, you’ll have to smell our putrid odors. It’s your stink, 
too, don’t you understand?” 

But Durlabha kept up his wanderings, his search for some quiet 
place, some deserted place. Where there would be no people, absolutely 
no people. 

In the end, he found his place. It was also a temple of some kind, 
but it was in ruins. There was no image or linga or anything there. It 
was really no more than a heap of stones in the midst of a jungle. No 
one’s shadow even falls on this place. Fine. That’s just what I’ve been 
looking for. This will be my refuge. I'll sit here. I’ll rest my weary bones. 
I'll let myself quietly disappear into this place. As if to poke fun at 
Lattidei he gave the place a name. He called it Lupteshvara, the 
“Vanished God.” God has vanished, and his hangers on are finished. 
There’s only me left. Here I can shed my human skin, leave behind my 
mortal integuments. And once I’ve done that, well, you’ll see what I'l 
do then... 

He began to frequent the place. One day, after he had explored 
every corner in that jungle of stones, he made a terrifying discovery. A 
human being of stone! A human being carved out of stone. Eyes, nose 
... breasts...hips... 

Durlabha screamed, as if a sharp pain had suddenly awakened him 
from a deep sleep. 

He raised his hands to cover his eyes. Even in the dim light that 
filtered into the innermost recesses of the temple and with his weak eye- 
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sight, he could see that there was not just one stone figure. There were 
many. There were many people there. What good was it to raise his 
hands to cover his eyes? They would only take his hands away and say, 
“Look. Keep looking. Then maybe you'll understand. How cold, how 
dead, this body is.” 

Durlabha didn’t move. Anyone else might have marveled at the 
sculptor’s skill. But Durlabha had just seen all of mankind perish.... 
They couldn’t possibly be so treacherous, so evil that they would return 
from the dead. They’ve become stone. They’re cold now. And they've 
been lying in wait for me all this time, to wake me up to this reality. 
That one day I will be just like them. That you can’t blow away all the 
things that happened and didn’t happen in your life; you can’t just blow 
away all your unfinished dreams, all the lies you spun out of weakness 
and guilt; you can’t blow away your unspoken sins, your deceitful pre- 
tending not to know what was going on and looking the other way; you 
can’t just blow away the cruelty of not being able to help; you can’t 
blow away any of these things, no matter how uneasy they make you 
with the stench of their existence. You think that when you die all trace 
of these things will vanish with the wind. But it won’t happen that way. 
There’s no chance. Something else has to happen. 

You can’t just leave life behind you. You have to live it. 

No! Durlabha fled from the cavelike interior of the temple. He sat 
outside, looking up at the top of a banyan tree, up and up, as high as 
his eyes would go. He told himself, “There’s nothing to be afraid of. 
There’s no one here to see me, to think the old man’s gone nuts. I’m 
completely free now. No, no, nothing’s happened.” He moved away 
from the base of the tree and looked up at the sky; he stared so hard 
that his eyes began to smart. 

He had the sensation that Lattidei was standing by his side. He 
could hear her say, “Don’t worry. There’s nothing to worry about. I’m 
here. I’m not cold. I’m warm. I’m moving, living. All these long fifty 
years I’ve been here for you. I was made just for you.” 

(You don’t have to pretend. I know exactly who you are. You’re just 
an ordinary average woman, nothing more. Don’t think that you can 
save me.) 

“Yes, yes. I will admit it. ’'m perfectly ordinary. I’m just as full of 
jealousy and anger as the next one; I’m as quick to quarrel and argue 
as the next one.... And I lie and fib as much as the next one. But that’s 
not all. My love is just as strong as theirs too. Didn’t I tell you two days 
after we were married, as I lay stretched across your chest, don’t you 
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remember? I told you that I’d never leave you. I’d never ever leave 
you. 

“That is my love. My never leaving you.” 

(Thank you, thank you. I know all about your never leaving me, 
your never letting me be free.) 

“Yes, you know, but you forget. That’s your problem. You forget 
that in the end if a person has no one to cling to he’s lost. Sad to say, 
you never could find refuge in God. But I’m here. I’m not just a human 
being. I’m your wife, your beloved, your lover, your mate, the woman 
who shares your life!” 

(Goddess, witch.) 

“That’s fine. I'm a Goddess. A witch. But at least I'm something, 
someone.” 

The conversation stopped. Durlabha realized that in fact Latti wasn’t 
there. Latti’s stopped following me. She cares more about her 
Lingaraja. 

With that thought, Durlabha became angry. He became her hus- 
band again. Never mind what he had or hadn’t told her when he left 
the house; he couldn’t even remember. But he shook his finger at his 
absent wife as he shouted, “I told you. I distinctly remember that I told 
you, ‘Go ahead and go to your Sleeping God, I’m going to my Vanished 
God. It’s not even two furlongs from your temple. It’s on the left-hand 
side of the street. There’s a huge banyan tree and nothing else. No one 
ever goes there.’ 

“I distinctly remember that I told you, ‘On the way back from your 
temple stop there. We can go home together.’ 

“I distinctly remember that I told you. But there’s no sign of you. 
Didn’t it occur to you even once to come and pick me up here?” 

Who knows whether in the heat of his anger he would have 
stormed back home and confronted his wife with a shower of abuse, or 
decided not to go home at all and wandered around the city aimlessly. 
It’s hard to say, because in the meantime Lattidei grew worried because 
he was so late and went out to look for him. 

If they had met in some lonely, distant field as the sun was setting, 
the dignity and drama of the moment might have been preserved. But 
that was not to be. Durlabha didn’t go straight home. He stopped just 
short of the house. In full view of Priti Panda, who was taking a stroll in 
her garden, and Sudha Patnaik, who was fussing with her hair. And so 
they got to see the whole thing. 
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Durlabha spoke first. “Where have you been all this time? I dis- 
tinctly remember that I told you...” 

It had been a long time since Lattidei had heard her husband yell 
at her like this. But that wasn’t the only thing that won her over. She 
could also see a strange light that brightened her husband’s face. “His 
face lit up as soon as he saw me,” she thought. “Before that, he looked 
like a ghost. Dirty sweat was dripping from his face, and his restless 
eyes were looking for someone.” 

Maybe that was why she told him a fib. “Yes, yes. You told me, but 
I forgot.” 

“You forgot? You forget things, too?” 

With that, Durlabha burst out laughing. He laughed so loudly that 
both Priti Panda and Sudha Patnaik could do nothing but stare at him 
in astonishment. But neither husband nor wife paid any attention to 
them. As the laughter rippled on, Durlabha said, 

“You're just like me. You’ve also lost your mind. Now do you 
understand?” 

For the first time, Lattidei felt she could understand what it meant 
to cry tears of joy. And in the midst of her tears she silently whispered 
these words of thanks, 

“God Lingaraja has heard my prayers. Finally, after all these days.” 

We can ignore the sarcastic titters of the toothy Sudha Patnaik and 
the skinny Priti Panda. There’s time yet before they’re old ladies. 
Anyway, neither of them is such a beauty that they can dare hope to 
feel any greater love from their husbands. 


10 
The Journey 


Te: it into my head that I wanted to go to the temple. I just got it into 
my head. So, you find it strange that Manavendra Mohanty, the great 
intellectual, who prided himself in not believing in all sorts of rubbish 
like religion, should get it into his head that he wanted to go to the tem- 
ple? Men get things into their heads, don’t you know, desires, even 
when they’ve got wives, sons, and daughters. So, why not me, too? 
Maybe a desire for a woman might be some kind of sin in your book, 
but surely there’s no sin in wanting to go to the temple? Atheists, like 
Marxists, make a big fuss about calling religion a bunch of lies. I did, 
too, once. But really, have you ever heard of anyone calling it a sin, 
something so wicked that it demands punishment? So I think III just go 
ahead and do what I want. Ill do something religious. 

They’ll laugh. Let them. 

Ill step out of their stinking murky truth into falsehood, pure and 
odorless. 

Ill seek and rise, seek and rise some more, higher and higher, and 
once I’ve seen God at the top, Pll shout, “I found it.” 

Once Ive attained that pure bliss, there won’t be any truth, any 
falsehood. There won’t be anything like sin or merit, transgressions or 
violations; no masters, no servants; no wives, no children —nothing like 
that to worry about, nothing to fret over. 

I’m going. Lm going...but, well, what about the monkeys that are 
always there? 

(They all laugh.) 

Oh. I see. You think Ill be afraid because there are monkeys there. 
So what? I shouldn’t go, just because of that? Isn’t this my temple, right 
here in the city where I’ve lived ever since I was a child, right here in 
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Gajanga, where I made my life, made my name, grew up, and grew 
old.... And still I never went there. You don’t have to believe in God if 
you go to the temple, but still 1 never went. I never even went as a 
tourist, just to see the place. I never even went just to satisfy my curios- 
ity. Why? Because there are monkeys there. Never mind, Ill go today. 
Ill do something that I have never done in my entire life. I feel like it. 
I just got it into my head that I want to go to the temple. 

If I see a monkey, I can close my eyes. 

If I see a monkey, Ill close my eyes. No, no, don’t come near me! 

There. I stopped them. I stopped them dead in their tracks. Without 
a word to anyone, I set off. I didn’t take a walking stick or an umbrella 
with me. 

I decided that I wouldn’t take a back road or a quiet lane; I’d go 
straight out the front door and take the main road. I’d walk and walk 
down that main road right smack into the center of the city. From there, 
I’d be able to see the mountain. And the temple on top of the moun- 
tain. Even the flags on top of the temple. I’d be wild with anticipation. 
I'd run from step to step up the mountain. I wouldn’t look back. I 
wouldn’t so much as cast a glance at the rows of beggars lining the 
stairs, all the hunchbacks and lepers. I wouldn’t say a word to the grin- 
ning face at the store that sold offerings. I wouldn’t even ask about the 
red, dripping tongues of the Brahman priests. And I wouldn’t so much 
as look down at what was at the foot of the staircase, at the jungle of 
humanity at the bottom. Not even to see if the wild hairy creatures were 
snarling at me, ready to lunge.... Mommy, mommy! 

I won’t be able to grab onto my mother. There’ll be no one there. 

So what if there’s no one there. My mind’s a blank. An old man’s 
memories of childhood are not history; they’re more like prehistory. 
The dividing line is a mist, an ashen gray, that separates life’s beginning 
from some inchoate darkness. No, I don’t remember anything about 
the temple. I’ve never been to the temple, not ever. 

And so 1 left. I headed for the main road, and I started to walk, all 
by myself, straight ahead. 

Oh God.... It’s hot. I should have brought an umbrella. 

Who needs an umbrella? At least I have sandals on my feet. That’s 
good enough. 

I told myself that Manavendra Mohanty was not out for any ordi- 
nary stroll. He was about to do something that he had never done 
before, not in his entire life. If he was going to succeed, it would take 
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some extra doing. In this very walk, in just one or two hours, he would 
bring to completion everything that he had tried to accomplish 
throughout his life. He’d have to goad himself, force himself not to 
quit.... Ill make it; Ill reach my goal as long as I can keep myself ener- 
gized, keep myself focused and moving, to the point where I can truly 
feel the pain of trudging through the unbearable, burning, midday heat. 
I won’t look at anybody. I won’t listen to anybody. I won’t waver. I 
won’t stray: no, no, Ill keep going, keep racing, until Ive hit my mark. 

I quickened my steps; I was practically running. All I kept thinking 
was how I could get to the end of the road and begin my climb up the 
mountain. 

There was some kind of a demonstration in front of the Hanuman 
Shoe Store. Why was their leader, the one who was making the speech, 
pointing his finger at me? Am I one of his enemies? Never mind. I 
won’t look that way. His father might even be one of my friends. Maybe 
we were fellow students or we’ve worked together. At least, we must 
have sat together on the same bench in some office or at the bank or 
while waiting to see the doctor; we were probably pressed right up 
against each other, our bodies touching. And what about the man who 
owns the store, the one they keep shouting about, “Down with him, 
down with him!” He’s probably a friend of mine, too. I know all the 
bald men, all the white-haired men in this town; they’re all my friends, 
all my soul mates. I know I’m just another one of the old rats that have 
been prowling these streets forever. Never mind. I looked away. I kept 
walking. 

Maybe the speaker was pointing his finger at me and maybe not; 
who cares? But I was sure that one of the men in the crowd listening to 
the speech would give a yawn and look out into the street for a second 
and recognize me. And when he did, he’d be surprised. Now where, 
he’d think to himself, is old Manavendra Mohanty going in such a 
hurry, that sophisticated gentlemen, famous lawyer, journalist, and 
writer? In the middle of the day, without an umbrella or walking stick? 
What could it mean? 

Yes, he’d wonder. 

He’d wonder, and he’d laugh. 

I laughed, anyway, as I put the whole scene behind me and 
hurried on. 

I hurried on till I reached the fruit seller who’d set up his wares in 
front of the red building. I knew him from way back. Once he’d even 
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had the nerve to insult me. As I reached my hand out to squeeze his 
fruit, he shouted at me to back off. As if I were some ordinary customer! 

I was right there in front of him; what choice did he have but either 
not to recognize me or to recognize me and not show his amazement 
by laughing. Never mind. I put that scene behind me, too, and hurried 
off. 

Now I was done for. To my right was the Public Library and to my 
left was a row of bookstores. All my life I’d been associated with books. 
Hour after hour I’d touch them, gently fondle them, take in their fra- 
grance, and tease and cajole them quickly to yield their innermost 
secrets to me. There was nothing I could do; the place was crowded, 
and lots of the people who were loitering around reading or buying 
books saw me. They’d know me for sure, every bit of me was familiar 
to them, from the top of my head right down to my toes. Many were 
the times that my fellow journalists or fellow authors would crowd 
around me, breathing down my neck, if they so much as saw me bent 
over a book, afraid that I’d got the jump on them. Now, I wondered, 
how could they fail to notice my unusual progress through the city? 

Once I'd left Gandhi Road, I suppose I could have turned off 
Nehru Avenue and spared myself this. I didn’t want to take side streets; 
no one could accuse me of trying to run away and hide. But at least 
then I wouldn’t have bumped into so many people I know, all in one 
place. 

What’s wrong? Isn’t this the most direct way to the temple? Then? 

Oh. That’s what it’s all about, figuring out a road to take where no 
one will recognize me? Nehru Avenue’s where the High Court is located; 
how could Manavendra Mohanty, the great lawyer, go unnoticed 
there? And the same goes for the street where the Press Suprabhat is 
located, or any other street, lane, neighborhood, or square where men 
who use their brains eke out a living. 

Is there any place in this city that hasn’t been one of my haunts? 

The red-light district? 1 had to laugh, despite myself. Don’t forget, 
I've lived here ever since I was a child. And in between childhood and 
old age comes youth; I was once a passionate young man. Oh yes I was. 
Even old Manavendra Mohanty. 

I didn’t so much as glance to the right or left. I didn’t pay any mind 
to who was looking or laughing at me. I just kept right on going, 
running. 

To tell you the truth, I wasn’t all that anxious to get to the end of the 
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street. Because...because...well, that was where the city of Gajanga in 
fact ended. Beyond that point loomed the unknown, unending ascent. 
The temple and the monkeys. 

Once I started the climb, I wouldn’t be able to look back. 

I slowed my pace, but I still didn’t look to the right or the left. My 
ears burned in the fierce heat of the midday sun; all around me I could 
hear familiar voices, but still I didn’t look. My friend Babuni would be 
buying some book, tasting it first to see if he liked it; Professor Senapati 
would be making his endless notes; Kanduri, neither a poet nor a 
lawyer, would be loitering about; Dama Ratha, ever the philosopher, 
would be staring at the sun, puffing on his cigarette.... All my intellec- 
tual friends...who could even count them all...even I couldn’t remem- 
ber all of them. It was their familiar voices that I could hear all around 
me. Maybe one or two of them would recognize me; they would be sur- 
prised. Should I stop? What if I did stop for awhile, would I lose my 
momentum? 

The sounds swirled around me in the heat, battering against my 
ears and my eyes. Like small iron pellets let loose from a slingshot. I 
couldn’t stand it any longer. O.K., I said, I'll look at you. Like Rama of 
old; just like King Rama, who looked out over the city he ruled and all 
his subjects, as he left them behind to begin his exile in the forest. Pll 
look back at you for a split second, and then...and then I'll do whatev- 
er comes into my mind. No one will be able to stop me. 

I turned around and looked. 

I looked, and I saw that no one was looking at me. That there was 
no one who’d seen me and was laughing at me. 

I wiped the heat from my eyes and slowly, slowly looked at all the 
people. I couldn’t see a single soul. 

I knew it! I knew it! There was no one there. Not for me. There was 
no one there at all, as far as I was concerned: not by the shoe store, not 
at the fruit seller’s, not in front of the library, not in the stores, not in 
front of me, not behind me, not to my right or my left. There had never 
been anyone, and there wasn’t anyone there now. Old Manavendra 
Mohanty was a thing of the past, forgotten. Those who might have rec- 
ognized him, all those white-haired old men, that troop of bald-headed 
old men, they were all dead and gone. Dead and gone. And those that 
weren’t dead and gone, they were all at home, mesmerized by their 
young daughters-in-law. Occasionally, between a wheeze and a cough 
they might whisper, “Bring me some betel. Bring me a glass of sherbet.” 
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Useless old goats, not even death wanted them anymore. 

Maybe if I had stripped off all my clothes and crawled along the 
road stark naked someone would have noticed me. But still no one 
would have recognized Manavendra Mohanty. 

(The only one who would have cared was my son, maybe. His heart 
would have skipped a beat if he’d seen me like that. What would his 
wife have done? Who knows? Maybe she would have bitten her tongue 
and fled from the scene. Or maybe she would have cried and wailed, 
beating her head in a frenzy of grief?) 

My eyes were red in anger as I looked back now at Gajanga. Not 
like King Rama on his way to the forest at all. More like the irascible 
sage Durvasas. “The hell with you,” I shouted. That’s just what I ex- 
pected.” I repeated to myself: 

I’m the only one like me. 

I’m all alone. 

I’m the only one like me. 

But I couldn’t help feeling that just before I began my ascent to the 
temple, before the monkeys would rip my uniqueness to shreds, there 
was something 1 wanted to do. I wanted to cast a wide net and gather 
together all the city of Gajanga. I’d see the power of seventy-five years 
of memory. I’d jumble everyone together, heads butting against heads. 
This one’s son would knock into that one’s mother; the Brahman priest 
would bonk heads with the politician, the judge with the peasant 
farmer. I'd make them see that they’re all the same; everyone’s the 
same. They’re all a bunch of empty heads, brainless empty skulls like 
dried-out coconuts. My son’s no different; so he doesn’t care about 
what his old father thinks, doesn’t even bother to ask him anymore? 
Well Babuni’s son’s the same. And my pretty young daughter-in-law, 
what’s so special about her? So, when she looks at me she has to stifle 
a laugh? Well, Kanduri’s daughter-in-law’s no different. Swap clothes, 
swap jewelry, swap anything you want, swap jobs, swap families. It 
doesn’t matter. Let one head knock against the other, and you’ll see, 
they all make the same loud bonk. Empty inside, that’s why. Like dried- 
out coconuts, just like I said. Young men are the same as old men? You 
bet. The only difference is that death is within arm’s reach of us. That’s 
why the young respect the old. Keep them at a distance. But when 
we’re gone, it will be their turn. They’ll be the ones who get the respect. 
Death will stalk them. That’s the way things go. Everything else about 
us, young and old, is exactly the same. Sex, lovelessness, money, self- 
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ishness, it’s all the same reality. The same murky, smelly truth. Look 
into my net. Ive caught them all in it; look at how they struggle, rest- 
less to break loose. Ask them, ask them all—doesn’t the mud stink? 
Doesn’t it smell rotten? 

Don’t be angry; don’t be mad. I just wanted to see all of you, all of 
you people of Gajanga for one last time before I find that pure, odor- 
less lie. I want to take a deep breath and once and for all get rid of 
seventy-five years of memory. Just so I won’t have left behind me any 
unnecessary refuse. So I can shoot straight up like an arrow. Alone. 

I would have done it sometime, if not today. I would have latched 
onto some lie or other. But what can be more alluring than the lie of my 
own city’s temple, of my own temple’s monkeys? 

What’s more of a lie, the temple or the monkeys? What a question! 

I cast that question to the winds and took my leave of Gajanga. I left 
them all behind and looked to the future. I could see the mountain, I 
could see the temple. I’m coming, I’m coming.... No one’s recognized 
me.... Lucky thing... 

(My son had already gone to his office. My daughter-in-law was 
visiting a neighbor. That was my chance to flee.... Otherwise, who 
knows what might have happened?) 

Daughter-in-law, that snack you left for me, I mean the offering you 
made to Death, you can give to your son. But careful, careful, careful 
you don’t kill him! 

The road to the right leads straight to the provincial capital; from 
there it’s a train ride, or a plane ride, or even a car ride to the national 
capital. Who knows how many times I’ve taken that road? Each time I 
came back with more wisdom and more money. I never took the road 
to the left; what could possibly be gained by taking the road to the 
temple and the monkeys? 

There was one thing I got more of, whether I went down that road 
or not, it’s true. Old age. I got older and older. Was I now so old that I 
was ready to throw myself onto the left-hand road? No, it had nothing 
to do with age. It’s just that I got it into my head I would go to the tem- 
ple. That's all. 

An indifferent family, a devoted daughter-in-law, whatever. It 
doesn’t matter. Nothing can alter nature’s course. I just got it into my 
head. That’s all. 

I keep telling you that. I don’t understand why you won't believe 
me. Next you’ll be telling me how a few days ago when my daughter- 
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in-law made a cake (she lied, of course, and said she’d made it just for 
me) and I took a bite of it, I seemed to look into her face and see vapid, 
cruel youthfulness. It wasn’t right. It wasn’t fair. I wanted my old 
woman back in her young place. If she’d still been there, I wouldn't be 
such a dried-out old prune. And I wouldn’t constantly be finding fault 
with myself for no good reason. Are you trying to tell me that it was 
then that I decided I had to get away from it all? 

Let’s go, let’s go. No sense waiting any longer. 

Praise be to Shiva! I took the left-hand road. I can see the mountain. 

I'll see the temple. And before I see the temple... 

It didn’t take me long to reach the foot of the mountain, maybe 
because my excitement was growing. I noticed that despite the fierce 
heat there were plenty of people walking in front of me and behind me. 
The road to the temple seemed just a continuation of the street through 
the shopping district of the city. Just another chapter in the book of sell- 
ing and buying. Oh, Lord Shiva! Just because I am walking with the 
crowd, don’t mistake me for one of them. They all think that you are 
real. The father, in fact, of that murky, smelly truth. You sit there on top 
of the mountain, squatting on your haunches. You eat the offerings, 
accept their devotion, and dispense hope. Like some judge. Like some 
astrologer. But I know that you’re a lie, the aging father of the most 
pure, most beautiful lie of art and imagination. 

You’re no old bull of a monkey that can charge at me and scare me, 
so don’t try it. 

A leper, the obscene cry of the body, the craving for life. When I 
put some coins in the leper’s hand, my mother screamed and pulled me 
away. Was that the first time the monkeys bared their teeth at me? 

Today I dropped the coins into the leper’s cup from a height. No 
one screamed. And I didn’t so much as see the tail of a monkey flit by. 

I climbed step by step and put coins in cup after cup, just like 
everyone else. From time to time, I had the strange feeling that there 
was some other almsgiver on the top step looking down at me and smil- 
ing. A smile of acceptance and belonging. As if we had done this every 
day of our lives, indulged our secret desires, and met here this way 
every day. Save me! 

But what could I have done to correct such a big mistake? Should 
I have bent my head down in a woeful pose? I’d felt something like a 
cool gush of water inside my chest; should I have made it stop rushing? 
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When I'd climbed the first flight of stairs, I found myself in a square 
courtyard. There were stores selling offerings and stores selling Lord 
Shiva himself, where you could get photos of Shiva lingas, rosary 
beads, and books telling of Shiva’s greatness. There were shops selling 
flowers and lamps and lodgings for holy men. There was a huge banyan 
tree. Underneath the tree was a well; on top of the well was a plank of 
wood. On top of the wooden plank were the monkeys. It seemed as if 
the fierce heat of the sun hadn’t touched this spot, as if the people there 
and all the monkeys (and there were more than one) didn’t even know 
what heat or the burning sun really felt like. There was all kind of 
buying and selling of things that had to do with God; people seemed 
deadly serious. There were no grinning faces and no sense of fear in the 
air. The monkeys did show their teeth. They were looking at me. I 
didn’t return their glance and went on buying some offerings. I did 
exactly what all the others were doing. 

As I was buying my offerings, I noticed a young couple. They 
greeted me and advised me to buy the sweetmeats made from wheat 
flour; they said the gram-flour sweets were not as good as they used to 
be. This was the first time on my pilgrimage that someone had seen 
me-~—recognized me. Acknowledged my good name and my talent. I 
bought the sugared sweets at their suggestion and felt content. 

It dawned on me that they weren’t staring at me or whispering to 
each other. They showed no sign of being surprised by my presence 
there. It was as if they found it completely natural that Manavendra 
Mohanty would do something religious, would come to the temple and 
buy something to offer Lord Shiva! 

They were just children, really. Probably they had never even had 
the occasion to read anything I’d written, never heard any of my 
speeches. Their fathers and older brothers had never told them any- 
thing in particular about my life as an uncompromising intellectual.... 
Where had they gone now, anyway? Should I call out to them, “Listen, 
today something really strange happened, today I got it into my head 
to come to the temple?” 

Never mind. Sometimes it’s fun to let people think whatever they 
want, even when you know it’s nonsense. The judge knows exactly 
what the lawyer is thinking, and the two of them together make fools of 
the jury. I gave my fellow pilgrims a bland smile. 

It occurred to me that I was enjoying myself more and more. Was 
this what they called “ecstasy”? 
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That was when I noticed the two monkeys that were glaring at me, 
one on the right and one on the left. There was a desperate hunger in 
their eyes. 1 wasn’t the slightest bit afraid. I called to them, “Come, 
come. I can stare at you, too. I’ve been waiting for you for countless 
years, from some past birth long ago. Come, I'll scream, and you’ll do 
whatever it is that you have to do. Come, what are you waiting for?” 

The second flight of stairs was wet and slippery. As I climbed it, I 
could see the spire on top of the temple. I could hear the sound of the 
bell, the verses of some hymn, sung in a voice choked with emotion, 
and a flurry of exclamations of wonder and faith. From my mouth came 
these words, “Oh, Lord Shiva! Take me to you!” 

The pilgrims kept walking. I walked on. I was happy. It was as if we 
were all going together to one place to claim some prize, the young cou- 
ple, with the man in his new shirt and the woman in her fashionable 
sari; the man with pinched features, calling out the name of God; the 
dark-skinned, fat peasant; the old man, all stooped over; the troop of 
schoolchildren in their short pants... 

It wasn’t proper, 1 knew, for me to be enjoying this so much. I 
wasn’t any the less eager than the others, but somehow I wasn’t one of 
them, one of the masses. Manavendra Mohanty is a cultured man, not 
some thoughtless devotee swept up in his emotions. No, no, not one of 
those. 

Oh, Lord Shiva! Take me to you! I mean, lift me above these 
masses. That was what I heard myself saying. 

There were even more monkeys now. They were jumping around 
in front of me, grinning, showing their ugly teeth. A small monkey 
threw a clod of earth at some man’s shoulder and then leapt from tree 
to tree. The other monkeys were laughing; people joined them, laugh- 
ing too. A huge male monkey snatched a banana from a plate of offer- 
ings someone was holding out, while another monkey rubbed its nose 
against the shirt of some well-dressed pilgrim and then wrapped itself 
around him, starting at his chest and neck and ending up curled around 
his feet. Another monkey was sitting in front of that young couple (or 
maybe it was another young couple like them—there’s no dearth of 
young couples in this world), his tail spread out before him. He looked 
like he was trying to teach them the proper way to eat the red fruit that 
he held in his two hands. It seemed to me that the monkeys weren’t 
going to let anyone escape. They were determined to terrorize every- 
one, rattle their plates of offerings, and spoil them all with their pollut- 
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ing touch. They wouldn’t give up until they’d done this. But the odd 
thing was that no one was afraid. Even I wasn’t afraid! I kept saying, 
“Come, come, I’ve been waiting for you since I was a child, even 
longer, through birth after birth, long, long ago. As long as you don’t 
bite or scratch me, I won'’t be afraid and I won'’t be able to see God. I 
won’t be able to sink down into the bliss of lies. For you are always 
there, lying in wait at every step to strike terror in me, to tease me, to 
scold me with the thought that there is still truth, filth, suffering. If you 
don’t finish what you have to do, how will I ever reach the summit?” 

Come, monkeys, come, please, please come, come and get me. 

I was about to reach the top step. There was no monkey to come 
for me. That was when I knew. I knew that this was the proof, the final 
proof. That I am not like anyone else. That Manavendra Mohanty is 
not one of the masses; he hasn’t come to get a prize from Lord Shiva. 
Great Shiva! I congratulate you on your discernment! 

I was about to put my foot on the last step, when I saw before me 
the dark, cavelike interior of the temple with its burning lamp. Lord 
Shiva must be sitting there looking at me. Suddenly it happened—with- 
out warning, what was to happen happened. A monkey darted at me, 
fast as lightning, and in the twinkle of an eye stole one of my sugared 
sweetmeats. I felt the touch of its body against mine. I pulled myself 
together, but I was trembling all over. Was it in fear or at the relief of 
fear’s passing, or even in joy? I couldn’t say. 

Before I entered the cave itself, I closed my eyes. It was as if I’d let 
go of my existence; I was no longer anyone, no longer anyone and 
therefore no longer alone. 

I stood there in the innermost recesses of the cave, my eyes shut 
tight. But I was conscious of the unusual combination of sounds, colors, 
and smells, of the rotting bananas, the red china roses, the sweet water 
that had been used to wash the feet of Shiva, the smoke and incense, 
the soft crying, the words of the mantras, the swishing sounds of the 
bats’ wings. I sensed them all, how they surrounded me on all four 
sides. The retinue of Lord Shiva. I folded my hands in prayer. What can 
I tell you? Maybe if I had seen what was going on I could tell you. 

But who said I didn’t see anything? I saw. Not Lord Shiva. I saw the 
people. As I was looking at them, the crowd became denser and thicker. 
Among them I could make out one person, my old lady. But she wasn’t 
an old lady anymore; she was a lovely young girl, even younger than 
my daughter-in-law. And beautiful, very beautiful. She put her face 
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against mine and laughed and laughed again. A naughty laugh, a teas- 
ing laugh, a seductive laugh. I said, “What are you doing here? I’ve 
come to see Lord Shiva.” She just laughed again, as if to say that she 
knew everything, the small-mindedness lurking behind my preten- 
tiousness, the squalor of my grand desires. 

“I bow before Shiva, who is a wishing tree that grants all desires.” I 
began to recite over and over again phrases from some hymn to Shiva 
that I had heard as a child. And she vanished into her own laughter. But 
Lord Shiva then granted me the vision of two others, my son and his 
wife. They were standing there with drawn, sad faces, as if they’d done 
something wrong. 

That was when Lord Shiva failed me. I opened my eyes and saw 
that they really were there in that crowd of the faithful. But they didn’t 
have drawn, sad faces at all. 

I didn’t bother to ask what they were doing there. I assumed that 
they had come looking for me, to take me home. Someone on the 
streets of Gajanga must have recognized me and sent word to them. My 
daughter-in-law would have sent word to my son. Or my son to my 
daughter-in-law. That father had gotten mad and walked out again. 
Maybe Guna had messed up his papers again, or he’d found a dead fly 
in his glass of sherbet again, or he’d overheard someone in the front 
room bad mouthing his generation, saying something true about it that 
he didn’t want to hear. Clearly, something had happened that the old 
man hadn’t been able to stand. My son would find some reason or 
other, all stupid, all meaningless, to explain what had happened. There 
was a time when he’d go sit in the council chambers or in some sweet 
shop or on a park bench; this time, he was so mad he’d walked all the 
way to the temple. Nothing special. Father may be an uncompromising 
intellectual, but he’s still an old man. That was what he’d think. Let 
him. I'm not just an old man, I’m his father. Not just his father, Pm his 
sainted mother’s husband (and lover!). Lord Shiva reminded me. 

I saw my happiness reflected on her face. The three of us turned 
back without a word. 

I had no idea my grandson Guna had come with them. Who knows 
where he’d been, but now he came running and threw his arms around 
me. “Grandpa! Help me. Monkeys!” 

I bent down and took his tiny body in my arms. I looked him in the 
eye and told him not to be afraid. “Don’t be silly! You don’t have to be 
afraid. From now on I’m going to come here every day, and [ll bring 
you with me.” 


